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CHAPTER I. 

" We Rhall not meet again* 
The night draws on, the northern winds arise, 
The hour is all too dark to see those eyes 
Flash on me through the rain.** 

Then Sir Atheline followed bis next impulse, 
which was to pour out what weighed on his mind 
to Claudine* 

" Claudine ! " he wrote, " you mtist read this, 
though you seemed disinclined to hear anything 
by which I might this morning have mitigated 
your anger. Have pity, if your justice may con- 
demn me. 

"It is true that I am engaged. I will tell 
you under what circumstances. My mother 
brought up a beautiful girl — an orphan, penni- 
less and friendless. It was her dearest wish that 
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I should marry this young lady, as I have found 
by reading the papers which fell into my hands 
after her sudden death — a death which might 
not have occurred for years, but for the shock 
she received during the late war with regard to 
my danger. I had been extravagant — most in- 
dulged men are so — and to save my property 
from a mortgage, my mother gave up the thou- 
sands she had saved, during her widowhood for 
the future support of Miss Pevensy. I find this 
clearly made out in the correspondence with the 
family lawyer. The old man shook my hand, 
and blessed me for having carried out my 
mother's wishes, when I told him of my en- 
gagement. 

*' Claudine ! when I saw you I felt that, how- 
ever duty and prudence might draw me to bind 
myself by holy ties, my heart was given to you. 
Since then your image has been with me day and 
night, in a thousand difierent aspects — of pity 
and of arrogance, of sweetness and of bitter- 
ness, of playfulness and of rigour, of relenting 
and of dismissal. We are both severed by cir- 
cumstances. When I am with you, the touch of 
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your hand seems unreal and ghostly. When 
I think of you, ' you are far oflF, robed in 
mist, guessed at rather than seen in dim per- 
spective. 

" A flaming sword is between me and my para- 
dise, and the hand that waves it is that of an 
angel ; for in purity and stern beauty Helena 
is one. 

"I have to entreat your pardon for having 
asked you to listen to what you may consider to 
be the ravings of a madman with which you have 
no concern, and in which you take no interest. 

" After the representation of the play which 
is coming off, I intend to go abroad for the rest 
of the time which must elapse before my mar- 
riage with Miss Pevensy. Then, perhaps, when 
absence has stilled in some degree the rebellious 
yearnings of my heart, gentler thoughts may 
mingle with the images of home, and I may 
address myself to you in words which may be 
as pure, and calm, and sweet as she is to whom 
they will be written. 

" But oh, Claudine ! I cannot think of you 
without anxiety. So young ! So neglected by 
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your natural protector ! The mark for every 
prating coxcomb's addresses ! This enforced 
absence from your side is indeed a penance 
greater than the crime of loving you deserves. 
It is to leave the bright fragrant flower I long 
for within the attempt of every rude hand to 
clutch it. 

" Pardon me — ^pity me, Claudine. 

" Your 

" Atheline." 

When Sir Atheline had written this, he be- 
came impatient that Claudine should receive it. 
There are few people indifferent to the fate of 
a letter which has been written from the heart. 
They are in a hurry that the words may be 
winged to the person to whom the effusion is 
addressed, whether expressive of anger, or of 
tenderness, or of regret. We crave to electrify 
our correspondent with some of the lightning 
which scathes our own hearts. Alas ! distance 
is a sad non-conductor. 

Perhaps for this reason Sir Atheline called at 
the door of Claudine\s residence, and hearing that 
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she was within, he asked the footman to deliver 
the letter to his mistress at once, and backed 
the request with a half-sovereign ; then he de- 
parted, satisfied that it was in her hands. 

That night he went to the Opera, and 
watched from the opposite side when she might 
come into her box. She had a lady with her. 
Miss Keturah Lyster. Mrs. Lyster could not 
often afford to indulge herself in that expensive 
musical treat, and Claudine, to whom the young 
ladies had confided this fact, often gave them 
the front seat opposite her own. She was 
utterly free from art, or she might have been 
suspected of choosing her companion as a foil. 

As the opera went on. Sir Atheline discovered 
Captain Thornycroft at some little distance, but 
too far to reach him. By and by Sir Atheline 
saw that somebody was in the back of the box 
by the way that Claudine turned her head, and 
that the person to whom she spoke was standing 
he guessed by the upturned chin, showing the 
matchless throat, white and round as that of a 
statue. 

Claudine seemed interested and amused, if he 
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could judge by her continued reference to the 
person near her. Miss Keturah gave her atten- 
tion to the performance. It would have been a 
comfort, to Sir Atheline if it had been a stranger 
• — anyone but Captain Thomycroft, of whom he 
was jealous and suspicious. He tried to dis-* 
tinguish the person of his susj)ected foe, but it 
was some time before he did, when a chance 
movement of Claudine's rounded arm pushed 
back the curtain for a few inches, and revealed 
part of the red whisker which was a distin- 
guishing mark of Sir Atheline^s rival. 

Then his rage became unbounded against 
Captain Thomycroft and Claudine. He was 
determined to see them, to show that he knew 
of their treachery. He would watch them as 
they came down. Perhaps Thomycroft would 
ask him to remain with the ladies while he called 
the carriage. Then he laughed bitterly and sug- 
gested to himself that most likely he should have 
Miss Keturah Lyster made over to him. He 
would not submit to this. He would cross 
Claudine's path, and look confusion into those 
exquisite eyes, if she had any feeling left. Surely 
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she had loved him once. No, not loved, only 
fitfully fancied him. Such a transient feeling 
could not be dignified by a designation so holy. 

Yet why did he trouble himself? He was 
engaged to Helena. He had confessed this, and 
he must take the consequences. All the same, 
he would search for his verdict in Cldudine's 
eyes. Thus thinking, he placed himself in the 
way when the party were descending the stairs. 
Claudine was talking in an animated tone to 
Captain Thornycroft. She caught the expres- 
sion of Sir Atheline's eyes, and answered it by 
a gaze of stolid ignoring of his presence. 

He saw the look, and moved away to avoid 
the necessity of speaking to Miss Lyster. Then 
he went home to bed, hating Claudine, Helena; 
Thornycroft, and himself. 



CHAPTER II. 

** Her speech was lively and with ease expressed, 
And well she judged the tempers she addressed." 

*' Ml dear Miss Pevensy, I was determined to 
call on you this morning. You will sympathise 
with me I know in all mj little troubles, I 
walked to day; it is not far, and I could talk 
better without mamma and Abigail You know 
Tuesday is t/ie day." 

"What day?" said 'Helena, running over 
all the anniversaries likely to interest Miss 
Keturah. 

"Why, the day of the private theatricals. 
You must know that." 

" I had forgotten," said the young lady, 
sadly, 

••Ah, well! you would not have forgotten 
had you been going to act a part in the play. 
Aby was saying this morning that I must find 
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out if Lord Gower were likely to be at home at 
that time. Don't yoa see, my dear, why ? " 

'' No—o — 0," said Helena, looking up with 
wonder in her fine face. 

" My dear, you are stupid. That comes of 
your having been engaged so early. You are 
like a young turtle-dove whose mate has been 
caught by an experienced hand and popped into 
his cage and yours. You don't perceive that 
unengaged folks — aye, and engaged ones, too — 
are like a set of singing-birds, not singing loudly, 
— ^hens can't do that, — ^but making all kinds 
of tweeting noises, and preening their feathers, 
and cocking their heads on one side in the hope 
of attracting a mate. Now to be confidential, 
Aby and I have been at this work for some 
months — I don't say years, for the truth can't 
be told at all times. We have had no offers 
that mamma thought desirable/' and Keturah 
sighed a short little heave of her bosom, think- 
ing of a young man about whom .she and her 
parent could not agree. She stopped a mo- 
ment, overcome by some pleasing and< painful 
memories. 
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" But," asked Helena, " what can all this have 
to do with my guardian ? '* 

"Why, my dear goosey, your guardian is 
Lord Gower, with a fine estate ; half-a-dozen, 
for what I know to the contrary* He is no 
longer young; neither is Aby, He is of high 
descent ; our family came in with the Con- 
queror. When men get middle-aged they think 
of comfort more than of beauty. We think it 
would be a suitable match." 

"I wish he might also," rejoined Helena, 
politely. " Still I do not see how the theatri- 
cals could help Miss Lyster, for she has thrown 
up her part, has she not ? " 

" Oh, yes, my dear ! but at the supper party 
aft3rwards she might renew her acquaintance 
with him. She thought his manner very sweet 
to her in the carriage." 

" He is sweet to every .lady, I think," said 
Helena, ruthlessly depriving the sweetness of its 
particularity. 

But suspecting she had committed a social 
blunder, she continued — 

" What is your special trouble ? " 
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'' It is this : since Abigail has been jostledj as 
she says, out of her part, she has not taken any 
interest in mine. Keziah's dress is such a trouble 
to me ; and then, you know, I want our maid 
to come to the theatre to dress me, and add a 
little colour or pearl powder, and see if my 
petticoat hangs properly/' 

Just then Mrs. Rosemary, who had been 
sitting in the inner drawing-room, came in 
curtseying and smiling at the ladies. She had 
heard a discussion about dress, and she longed 
to join in. 

" Pray do not let me be an interrupter, ladies. 
Might I ask what .are to be the colours of your 
dress, ma'am ? I do think the colours on the 
stage are always so bright and beautiful — 
cherry-colour and blue, or orange and purple ! 
Such sweet contrasts.'^ 

" I don't think my dress is very pretty. You 
see I might hire it, but ladies don't hire dresses 
generally. 

" Lawks no ! You never can tell who has 
been wearing things. You must have new ones, 
Miss Lyster." 
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'' TeSy Mr& Bosemaiy ; but you see it is not 
as if one oonld ever turn the dress to account 
afterwards. It is like money thrown into the 
sea* And though the material would not cost 
moch, there is the making up, and Simpson has 
a dress for mamma to make, and one for my 
sister ; so I really don't know which way to turn 
about it/' 

''If I only knew/' said the good-natured 
widow, ''how the dress was 'to go/ I could 
make it up fast enough.'' 

" Is there no picture of it ? " asked Helena, 
willing to show some interest in Keturah's 
troubles. " I should thmk any costume of the 
middle classes of the period would do/' 

"Oh! as for that," said Miss Keturah, "I 
could borrow a book of the coloured costumes 
which I saw on Mrs. Fairlight's table yesterday.'* 

"Will Mrs. Fairlight's dress become her?" 
asked Helena. 

" Probably," replied Keturah. " Some- 
how the last thing she wears always seems 
the very best, and most suited to her style of 
beauty/' 
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" What a charming person 1 ^' said Helena, 
with a sigh. 

" Ah, yes ! I always feel inclined to sing— 

' Oh ! happy fair ! thine eyes are loadstars.' " 

" Well, Miss Lyster,'^ observed Mrs. Rose- 
mary, " if you please, I will get the right quan- 
tities, and make your dress in a couple of days, 
if you please. To tell the truth, I shall be glad 
of the amusement, for I am so dull, that, looking 
at all the gaiety that goes on, and not being 
part of it, makes me feel like the starved crea- 
tures outside the windows of a pastrycook's 
shop looking at the dainties they cannot touch. 
You see 'tis black, and all black, with Miss 
Pevensy/' 

*' Pray oblige Mrs. Rosemary by letting her 
have the pleasure of arranging your dress on 
this occasion. You see, Keturah,'* she added 
with a smile, " / cannot provide her with any 
amusement in that way.'' 

"I am sure I shall be very grateful," said 
Miss Keturah ; and thus it was arranged. ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

*' Impatient grown at eyery wish denied, 
And barely cinl, soothed, and gratified." 

There was one dress rehearsal before the per- 
formance, in which it was agreed that the actors 
should merely walk through their parts, and 
have all the properties safely placed for use. On 
this occasion Claudine steadfastly refused to 
„eet the eyes of Sir Athelioe. andL. through 
the words with the metallic accuracy and precision 
of a machine. Sir Atheline, on the contrary, 
was agitated and hurried, and so forgetful of his 
part, as to be constantly pulled up by the 
prompter. He had been so certain of remem- 
bering that which seemed to him so easy, that 
he ran the risk of breaking down entirely. 
What he had known when he rehearsed with 
Mrs. Eairlight had become blurred in his 
memory, lacking the inspiration which every 
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tone of hers had on that occasion given 
him. 

The manager took him aside, and entreated 
him to shut himself up and study for the next 
twelve hours, or that really he would ruin the 
whole performance. 

Vexed and irritated, not knowing whether he 
loved or hated Claudine most, he disappeared 
immediately the rehearsal was over with a sweep- 
ing bow to the company. Miss Keturah ran 
after him, and good-naturedly told him that if he 
would call at their house she would teach him 
his words — and take the part of Mrs. Fairlight, 
she added, with a meaning smile which she 
meant to be bewitching. Sir Atheline's patience 
was not too long-lived. It was at the point of 
•death. He gave a hurried negative, without too 
much politeness, and disappeared. 

How could he learn with his brain in such 
confusion ? He ran to his usual remedy, brandy- 
and-soda, and for a short time was steadied 
sufficiently to govern his words. Then, as they 
slipped away from him again, he cursed himself 
for having undertaken what must entail so much 
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vexation; but, as he adtnitted to himself, *'I 
wanted to be near her again, and that fellow 
Thornycroft will act with her. He has a far 
better part than mine." With a face flushed 
by the brandy which he had swallowed, think- 
ing in his ignorance that the soda-water would 
obviate any ill eflFects of the potation, he went to 
Helena in a humour which made him disposed 
to argue and quarrel on every observation made, 
however indifferent, on the news of the day. 

Mrs. Rosemary, who was smiling with a look 
of happy importance over the drab colour and 
pink of the dress she was arranging for Miss 
Keturah, asked him if it was not a sweet contrast 
of tints. 

"I cannot agree with you," Sir Atheline 
replied, in a surly tone. 

Mrs. Rosemary looked up, and seeing his 
flushed face, looked down again with lips still 
smiling, but compressed. She saw he had been 
drinking more than was good for him at his 
luncheon. 

Helena, on the contrary, educated by a water- 
drinker, had not an idea of the state of the case. 
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" Are you not well, Atheline ? '' she said, 
anxiously. 

"Why should I not be well?" he replied, 
impatiently, and seeing the peculiar look of Mrs. 
Rosemary^s mouth, he saw that he was suspected, 
or rather detected, by the more experienced of the 
two women. 

" Oh ! I do not know," Helena observed. 
" Your face is so flushed, — all over the eyebrows.*' 

"It is only burnt by the sun," he said in 
excuse. 

" I am glad it is only the sun," she replied. 

He took these words as sarcastic, meaning 
that he had been drinking. She only meant 
that she thought him in an ill-temper. 

Then, not knowing what to say, she asked if 
there had been a successful rehearsal of the 
" Sheep in Wolfs Clothmg." 

He laughed bitterly. '' Oh, yes, they were all 
perfect except myself, and I was the naughty boy 
of the party, and was threatened with being put 
into the comer.'* 

"Oh, Atheline, could that be true?" asked 
Helena in a vexed voice. " Give me the bopk^ 

VOL. II. C 
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and let me teach you the words. I cannot have 
you disgraced, dear, even in a trifle/' 

Sir Atheline felt that if Helena read all that he 
had to say to Mrs. Fairiight she would discover 
that he loved her, or that he was expressing 
devotion to Anne Carew, which would make 
him a traitor in the eyes of the lady whom he 
was ahout to marry. So he lied, and said he 
had not the book in his pocket. 

'* Never mind! Miss Lyster left her copy 
here the other day. She did not want it, as she 
had thrown up her part, and she thought I might 
care to read it ; but I have not done so, so it 
will amuse me to hear you, your words," she 
concluded. 

Sir Atheline could hardly conceal his vexation. 
He took his hands from his pockets, and drew 
out at the same moment his copy of the play. 

So he lied fruitlessly. 

Mrs. Rosemary, not being pervaded by a 
belief in Sir Atheline's perfection, laughed pro- 
vokingly. 

Simple Helena only thought he had made a 
mistake. 
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" Oh ! you had it after all," she said inno- 
cently. 

Mrs. Rosemary laughed again. " You have a 
short memory. Sir Atheline,'' she observed. 

" Yes," he said readily ; " I had forgotten the 
book w^as in my pocket, as I used that of the 
stage-manager when I was at the rehearsal 
to-day.'' 

This was another untruth; but Helena had 
never doubted his veracity, and Mrs. Rosemary 
had never doubted his falsity, so matters re- 
mained as they were. 

Helena went through the scene, taking the 
part of Anne Carew, till she saw in the stage 
directions that Jasper sits close to his supposed 
wife, and places his arm round her waist. 

*' Do you do that with Mrs. Fairhght ? " she 
said, with some wonder. 

" I never have done so yet,'' replied Sir Athe- 
line, " but I shall have to do so on the stage 
to-morrow night. It is only a form you know." 

'' Oh ! only a form." 

" Yes (impatiently), a form only. It is no more 
than one does to every girl one waltzes with." 

c 2 
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" True. I never waltz, so I did not know/* 
said Helena, dryly. 

She did not like all the expressions of devo- 
tion uttered by Anne Carew to Sir Atheline, her 
affianced husband. 

He had recovered his memory in some degree, 
and said his words correctly. Helena tried to 
smile, and said he was no longer a naughty 
boy she considered, and might come out of his 
corner. 

"You always tranquilize me, Helena; " and he 
thought that Claudine always drove him into a 
whirlwind of passion. 

" Helena," he said, "I think T shall be a very 
happy man when you are my wife." 

" Has studying Jasper Carew made you think 
that you wish for one ? " she said, smiling. 

" I can never wish otherwise when I am 
sitting near you,*' he answered tenderly, for Mrs. 
Rosemary's clicking scissors were giving notice 
that she was busily occupied in the next rooui, 
and ho felt nearly alone with his affianced wife. 

Helena gave him one bright glance, and then 
looked down, chipping a bit of writing-paper 
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with her scissors. Presently the tiny scrap 
assumed form and simiUtude. The bit of paper 
had become a little yelping cur, with open 
mouth, depressed back, and outstretched fore- 
paws, with a waving tail. 

" Why ! it is my mother's dog, Fidele ! '' he 
exclaimed. " How very clever of you to cut out 
such a likeness ! May I have it ? '' 

" Oh ! yes, certainly." 

" Where can I put it to keep it safely ? *' 

" In your card case," suggested Helena. 

" No, it might be bent and crushed there. I 
know." He took out his watch, and placed it 
between the outside and the gold covering of 
the works. " There ! now it will be safe, and 
I can wear it as long as I live." 

" Oh, don't say that, Atheline ; you may have 
a new watch, — many new watches." 

" Yes, I might have new works placed in this 
case ; but the watch itself I should never part 
with whilst I retain consciousness, for it be- 
longed to my father, and was given me by my 
mother. So Fidele has a golden shrine to re- 
pose in.'* 
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"The real Fidele rests under a yew tree in 
the park at Marshmere. Lady Vernon placed a 
tombstone over her grave ; she had but few 
creatures to love, and those she attached herself 
to, — oh ! so tenderly/' 

The thought of her friend softened the tone of 
Helena's voice to tremulous earnestness, and her 
beautiful eyes filled with tears. Sir Atheline, 
always swayed by the impulse of the moment, 
felt that he should be lucky indeed if he pos- 
sessed Helena as his wife. 

" Oh, my dear ! " he cried, " do abridge this 
tiresome cantle of time. Surely you might 
marry me now. I could soon arrange matters, 
(meaning, "I must borrow money,") and we would 
go abroad at once, and be exposed to no inter- 
ruptions in the enjoyment of each other's 
society." 

Helena put back his pleading face gently. 
She did not like to seem to have been waiting 
for this pressure on her resolution not to marry 
till the end of six months. 

"I will think of it," she said, and Sir Atheline, 
who had worked himself up to the plunge, felt 
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as fretted as a hunter who has been held back 
by his rider to let a string of others take the 
leap, and knows that he will have to do so ulti- 
mately without the necessary spring of deter- 
mination. 

" Just as you please, Helena," he said, " only 
I wish it were to be at once." 

Helena, for reply, caught hold of one of the 
curls above his ear, and drew his head towards 
her and kissed his brow. 

" You do love me, Helena ? " 

"Yes; but I am like the young lady in 
Crabbe's story of 'Delay has danger,' who 
would not spoil her lover, and 

* Had once her love avowed, 
To make him happy, not* to make him proud.* " 

"I am sure I am by no means proud," 
observed Sir Atheline, " whatever your * delay 
has danger^ may cause. You are the only 
woman who ever cared for me, excepting my 
mother." 

" I cannot believe my sex guilty of such bad 
taste," replied the young lady. 
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But Sir Atheline did not smile. He was 
thinking that Claudine did not care for him; 
and beautiful and refined, unsuspicious and 
innocent as was Helena, his thoughts reverted 
with longing to that passionate face of anger and 
disdain which had defied him. Helena was like 
the surface of a lake, " in whose calm depths the 
beautiful and pure alone are mirrored." Claudine 
was a sea lashing itself against rocks in fantastic 
whirls, of foam and broken by tempests, now 
raging, now dying away in distant moaning, and 
the variety stimulated Sir Atheline's curiosity, 
and enthralled his senses. 

But folks don't tell all that passes in their 
hearts. Would anyone be loved if we were thus 
candid ? 

Helena thought that Sir Atheline doubted her 
attachment because she desired to put ofi* her 
marriage. She wished that she could consent to 
shorten the period of probation, but Sir Atheline 
had ceased to urge it. 

" As you will not marry me at once, Helena," 
he said, " I shall run over to the continent for a 
few days." 
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*' Must you ? " she asked. 

" There is no must, but I should like it. One 
gets so weary of London." 

" Oh," she said, with an aflFectation of indiffer- 
ence. In reaUty she thought it hard that she 
should be left without his daily visit. 

"When do you think of starting?'' asked 
Helena. 

"The day after the representation at St. 
George's HaU." 

There was a silence, and Sir Atheline looked 
at his watch and declared he must go — ^he had 

an engagement in fact. 

" To-morrow is the representation, is it not ? " 
she asked. 

" Yes, to-morrow I make a fool of myself as 
Jasper Carew." 

" If you come early I will hear you over and 
over again till you are perfect." 

What an angel you are to me, Helena ! " 
No ; only a loving woman, who cares for 
your reputation in small things as well as great. 
There is a copybook saying, you know, * What- 
ever is worth doing at all is worth doing well.' 
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I should not like you to fail, even in the low rdle 
of an amateur actor." 

" Why did you not tell me not to accept the 
part?" 

*'My child," said the girl, tenderly, "it 
seemed to me that you wanted amusement 
that you could not find in my society." 

The truth should not be told at all times, 
and its reality impressed Sir Atheline painfully. 

Helena's penetration had found out that her 
self-indulgent lover was unsatisfied by her ten- 
derness. 

'^ And you love me still ? " 

" Yes." 

" Oh, Helena ! I will try to make myself 
worthy of you. I will sell out of the army ; we 
will go down to the old place, and be happy in 
our rural occupations,'* and he re-seated himself. 

" But your engagement, should you not keep 
it ? " asked Helena, innocently. 

"Yes, dear, I will go, and return early to- 
morrow." 



CHAPTER IV. 

*' Which shaU it be, 
What wilt thou do, 
Trifler ! choose between the two," 

There was to be no rehearsal on the morning 
of the representation. 

Sir Atheline called on Mrs. Fairlight, but was 
not admitted, which increased both his love and 
his rage. 

He had told her too much truth in his 
letter, no doubt. No woman could bear to 
have another accounted superior to herself ; and 
Helena was superior to Claudine, and, as if 
under the influence of a spell, Sir Atheline had 
told her so. It mattered little after that whether 
Claudine suspected that he loved her best. Her 
argument would probably be, " If he really loved 
me best he would believe me to be superior to 
• any one in the world." 

He did loye Claudine best, but he saw that 
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Helena was more perfectly beautiful, cleverer^ 
better educated. As lie told himself this, he 
hated the admission. 

Helena was the lily growing within his own 
garden, to be plucked at his pleasure. 

Claudine flaunted her rich rose clusters over 
the thorns and briars of his neighbour's hedge. 

Sir Atheline had no sooner left Helena than 
Miss Keturah called. 

" Ah ! " she cried, " I saw Sir Atheline. I was 
just too late. I thought I should have caught 
him. I did so want to rehearse this little bit,. 
' Throws her arms round his neck.' Those are 
the stage directions. You are not jealous, my 
dear?" 

" No," said Helena, smiling. " It seems to me 
that it is all * make believe,' as children say." 

" Umph ! '' replied the young lady, nettled at 
not exciting any uneasiness in the mind of her 
auditor. " Many a true word is spoken in jest."^ 

" Ah ! that is the case indeed," groaned Mrs. 
Rosemary. *' But, my dear young lady, let me 
see how I can alter that bodice. You said it 
was too tight in the arm-hole." 
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" Why, yes, Mrs. Rosemary. I brought it 
with me that you may fit it ou again. You see 
if I can't lift my arms, how can I put them 
round Sir Atheline's neck ? *' 

" How indeed ! " said Mrs. Rosemary. 

" But I think, surely, it is better as it is if 
you regard my sensibilities,'' observed Helena, 
smiling, " and that you should not throw your 
arms round Sir Atheline's neck." 

" But it would be dreadful to try and not 
succeed," replied Keturah. 

" Never mind, I will make it all right," said 
Mrs Rosemary, preparing her needle and thread. 

Keturah had another object in coming. There 
was a brooch which she intended to give Mrs. 
Rosemary, one which she had furbished up for 
the purpose. Now if the brooch was to be given, 
she might as well get as much out of her for its 
value as possible. 

" I am in such perplexity," she said, looking 
appealingly towards Mrs. Rosemary. " You see 
it was all very well at the dress rehearsal. 
Mamma did not want Simmons then, because 
she was not going out, but now of course 
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mamma is coming, and Aby too, so she will 
have two to dress. You could not come, like a 
dear creature, and put on my dress for me ? I 
would get you a nice place behind the scenes, 
where you could peep at what is going on on 
the stage, and hear better than those in the 
house." 

" Oh ! I should like it of all things if Miss 
Pevensy would spare me." 

"Certainly," replied Helena. "I shall be 
glad that you should have the diversion." 



CHAPTER V. 

'* Our thoughts, our care, our business is to play." 

The eventful evening arrived. In the ladies' 
dressing-room a slight partition divided one into 
two, in a way to be more agreeable to the 
parties concerned. Properly speaking, there 
were two, but one was given up to the two 
professionals w^ho acted Dame Carew and the 
child Sybil, and the other was divided for 
Mrs. Fairlight and Miss Keturah. Mrs. Fair- 
light and Finette were in the largest part of the 
division. 

The prompter and stage-manager in one 
refused to raise the curtain till all were assem- 
bled in the green-room. 

They were there at length, looking very much 
as gentlemen appear who eat their dinners with 
the consciousness that their mental torture in 
the way of an after-dinner speech may be 
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expected as soon as the dessert is placed on the 
table. 

Captain Thornycroft was filled with a dread 
that he should forget all his words as soon as he 
came on the stage. Keturah, grasping her book 
for dear life, muttered her few words as if her 
existence depended on their correct utterance. 
Claudine, whose rage against Sir Atheline was 
still sweUing in her bosom, thought little of the 
audience, but a great deal of her stage husband, 
Jasper Carew. Sir Atheline, on the other hand, 
pale even through his rouge, and subdued in 
manner, tried with supplicating eyes to meet 
hers — in vain. 

At length the Honourable Horatio Baskerville, 
who was to act the part of Kester, was placed 
in his proper position on the stage with his 
companion, Miss Keturah. 

" I know I shall laugh,*' said she, in a sup- 
pressed giggle. 

**You had better not, madam,** said the 
manager, in a tone which took all the risibility 
out of her and left her inclined to cry. " No 
nonsense, if you please." 
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"Now, Kester, take your basket. Kesiah, 
polish that press as if your Kfe depended 
on it." 

The curtain drew up, and Kester began in 
a tolerable imitation of the Somerset dialect 
to read " The last dying speech and confes- 
sion " of one of the sufferers in the Monmouth 
rebellion. 

Kesiah, in her ruffled feelings, spoke her first 
words in such a lachrytnose manner that the 
audience thought she was acting her sympathy 
remarkably well ; whereas, she was only agitated 
by an hysterical mixture of laughter and tears. 

At the conclusion of the scene between the 
two servants, the interest of the audience is 
excited by the suspicious jealousy of Kester, 
who is Kesiah's lover, and is a turncoat, that 
her other lover is concealed somewhere about 
the premises. 

Of this she is innocent; and when she re- 
proaches him for having deserted the cause the 
Carews had so much at heart, adding that 
women did not change so, he replies, with ap- 
parent truth, that he had only followed the 
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example of his mistress, who was about to 
many Clolonel Kirke. 

Eesiah designates him as a thieving, mui- 
dering villain, and just then Colonel Eirke 
appears, and Eesiah rushes off. 

There were some faint efforts to ''give the 
lady a hand " as she disappeared, but it died 
away into shamed silence, and Captain Thorny- 
croft came -in as Eirke, looking and acting th(; 
character well. 

Miss Eeturah, as she made her way to the 
green room, went on asking everyone she met— - 

" Did I do it very badly ? " 

" Umph ! '' said the prompter. 

" A little louder would have been better," said 
one of the scene-shifters. " Them at the sides, 
could not have heard a word.'' 

" No/* said another — for, being appealed to, 
they became judges — " this 'ole 'all is a deuce of 
n place for hammertures as don't know how to 
bite their words sharp, as the perfessionals do it." 

"Well, Joe, the hammertures eat 'um, I 
'sposo, if they don't bite 'um, for a de'il a bit are 
any the wiser for 'um/* 
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But Keturah heard not a word of this. She 
had sought consolation from Mrs. Rosemary's 
sympathy, and received it. 

" Well, Miss Lyster, you looked lovely, and 
did it beautiful ; nothing could be better." 

'' Oh, Tm so glad ! But do look here — just 
put a stitch in my frock. I caught it on a nail. 
Make haste. I want to peep at the side scene, 
to see how Mrs. Fairlight goes on." 

Mrs. Rosemary plied her needle swimmingly, 
and Keturah rushed to the corner which pro- 
perly belonged to Mrs. Roseuiary; but that 
worthy woman had discovered amongst the scents 
in Keturah's bag one bottle of French brandy, 
provided in case the young lady's emotions of 
terror should produce faintness. Her mother 
had taken this precaution ; but just as the bag 
was ready. Miss Lyster spitefully suggested that 
though her nerves might benefit by the stimu- 
lant her nose would not, and might, moreover, 
be a tell-tale to the public. So she refrained — 
noses when long, red, and shiny, sometimes 
refuse to retain the delicately-tinted violet- 
powder. 

D 2 
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But Mrs. Rosemary was not going to show 
her little nose in public^ and there seemed no 
reason why she should not take the consolation 
afforded her under the circumstances. 

In the meantime an animated conversation 
goes on between Anne Carew, the supposed 
widow, and her lover. Colonel Kirke. She sub- 
mits to receiving his addresses as a blind, for 
she has the husband whom she adores hidden 
in the house. 

Kester, her man-servant, who is jealous of 
Kesiah's past flirtations with an absent lover, 
named Jacob Bolter, believes that she has con- 
cealed him in the house. 

Jasper Carew, who wanders about at night to 
stretch his cramped limbs, is confronted in the 
dark by this meddling fellow, and Jasper seizes 
him, and knocking him down, falls from the top 
to the bottom of the stairs with him, which 
confirms the idea in Kester's head that it is his 
rival who has played him this trick. This he 
confides to his mistress, to her dismay. 

In the interview with Colonel Kirke, the 
audience felt that their admiration was equally 
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divided between Captain Thornycroft's person- 
ation of the rough soldier and Mrs. Fairlight's 
forced gaiety, behind which her real anxiety was 
apparent. 

When Kirke leaves her she locks the door, 
draws the window curtains, and opens the press 
for the egress of her husband. Now she was 
compelled to caress Atheline and lean over him 
^ he sits exhausted by the cramped position in 
which he had had to remain. 

It was difficult for Claudine to retain her anger 
when leaning over the only man she had ever 
loved. He on his part had no occasion to simu- 
late the devotion of a supposed husband. Though 
in the presence of some hundreds of spectators, he 
expressed the passionate love he felt by lips and 
eyes. They are interrupted by the return of 
Kirke, and Jasper is scarcely concealed before 
he enters. 

Anne Carew is more beautiful in her but half- 
suppressed disturbance, and in her eflfbrts to 
distract Kirke's attention from the rumours he 
has heard of a rebel concealed on the premises, 
she becomes so bewitching that Kirke tries to 
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kiss her, when, losing her self-command, she 
screams for help. As she does this, she sees the 
door of the press open, and Jasper's furious 
face glaring on Kirke, whose back is towards 
him, as he holds the supposed widow at arms' 
length. She promises to kiss him when he has 
shaved, and playfully pushes him out to perform 
that necessary act, and then, hurriedly locking 
and bolting the door, she falls back fainting on 
the floor. 

The fall was so seemingly helpless, and was 
so well led up to, and was so aided by the 
death-like hue which had passed over the coun- 
tenance of the actress, that many of the audi- 
ence started from their places, thinking she had 
been seized by sudden and imacted faintness. 
This was Jasper's fear, and the cry of dismay 
he gave as he rushed to lean over her, gave the 
charm and excitement of reality to the scene. 
Claudine*s acting had been beyond all praise, 
for the simple reason that it was inspired by a 
lively imagination acting on her passionate love 
for the man who represented her concealed hus- 
band. When she entreats him to return to his 
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coDcealment, saying, " You cannot tell what I 
suffer in this agony of apprehension/' he says, 
"When I hold you in my arms and say to myself 
'tis perhaps for the last time, I cannot let you 

go- 

'' ' Why these tears, dearest ? ' " 

" ' Because I love you. Oh ! how I love you !'*' 

In these words Claudine decided her own 
fate. 

When she was dressing, Sir Atheline had sent 
her a note, entreating her pardon, saying he was to 
leave England on the following day, and that he 
did so because she was dearer to him than any 
creature on earth. He was engaged to a lady of 
infinite perfection, but, though his reason con- 
firmed, his heart revolted from the tie. As the 
wife of another he ought not thus to address her, 
but he entreated her to think of him sometimes 
with pity, but not with regret. 

Sir Atheline had given this note into her hand 
in the greenroom. She had at first tried to avoid 
taking it, but seeing Kirke was turning towards 
them she concealed it in a hurry. When she 
stood at the side scene, waiting for the cue, she 
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read this, and taking the pencil from the hand of 
the prompter wrote on the envelope — 

" I accept your oflTer of absenting yourself, and 
consider this meeting as final. 

" Claudine.'' 

This she put into his hand on the stage in the 
first scene. She had made the sacrifice and 
might now reveal all that it cost her. Under the 
guise of Anne Carew she might expand into 
tenderness, and rise into the passionate earnest- 
ness of her nature. She had forgiven the praise 
of Helena's perfections, for some inscrutable 
sympathy convinced her that it was her alone 
whom he loved. The play went on and the ap- 
plause, but where was Sir Atheline's confession of 
faithlessness to Helena and devotion to herself? 
She had, as she believed, thrust it into her 
pocket, when she had scrawled her answer ; but 
the slippery surface of her orange satin dress 
deceived her, and it slid to her feet. When she 
went on the stage, the prompter picked it up, 
and neither knowing or caring for the contents, 
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told the call-boy to carry it to the lady's dressing- 
room, not to the professional's. The boy did as 
he was desired, and saw Mrs. Rosemary, who was 
making a voyage of discovery, in Finette's ab- 
sence at the wings, to see what Mrs. FairUght's 
bag might contain. 

"Do you belong to Anne Care w?'' said the boy ; 
" — that is, she that is Anne Carew to-night." 
Now as he had detected Mrs. Rosemary, by 
his sudden appearance, with her hand in Mrs, 
Fairlight's bag, she answers promptly, " Yes." 

" Then that belongs to her," said the boy, 
putting it on the table. 

Mrs. Rosemary heard footsteps coming and 
the sound of Finette's voice. She left the bag, 
and seizing the paper she disappeared into the 
next room just as Finette entered, so that the 
folds of Mrs. Rosemary's skirts were just visible 
as the curtain fell over them. 

"A vulgar prying woman," Finette, pro- 
nounced Miss Lyster's maid to be, for she did 
not know her real station. 

In the meantime Claudine was undressing in 
great anxiety, for not finding the note in her 
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pocket, she fancied she might in her hurry of 
going on have thrust it within her bosom. She 
had let the rich folds of amber satin fall rustling * 
to her feet, and saw nothing of the paper. 

4 

" Finette ! '' she said, breathlessly, " I have 
dropped a note — important. Run and find the 
prompter, Mr. Jones. I was reading it close 
by his side. He may have seen it. It may have 
been swept away by the movement of the scene- 
shifters. It must be found — ^run." 

Finette ran to look for the prompter, but he 
had disappeared to obtain some supper. Then 
she sought for the scene-shifters, and asked if 
they had seen a note on the boards. 

" Bless your pretty black eyes, my dear, FU 
write you one if you want one." 

Then she found the call-boy, who told her 
where he had put the note. 

In the meantime Sir Atheline was determined 
to have a last interview with Claudine. He 
would leave England to-morrow, but one draught 
of delicious poison should be quaffed before he 
separated himself for ever from Claudine. He 
knocked at the door of her dressing-room, and 
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throwing a shawl hurriedly round her, she said in 
a trembUng voice, " Come in," for her instinct 
told her that her lover was near. 

" I come to say good-bye, Claudine. I shall 
leave England to-morrow. Believe me that you 
are dearer to me than my own existence." 

" Hush ! hush ! go, go ! and — good-bye — be 
happy — forget me." Her voice trembled, and 
tears were in her eyes. He knelt and kissed her 
beautiful arm, as it showed from the loose sleeve. 
" Now go, and Heaven bless you," and he rose 
and left her. 

In the next division of the room, Miss Lyster 
and Mrs. Rosemary were listening breathlessly, 
with distended eyelids and fingers on lips. 

" A good for nothing hussy ! " cried Mrs. 
Rosemary, "and Sir Atheline engaged to my 

young lady." 

« 

" The wickedness of men is dreadful ! " chimed 
iik Miss Lyster. 

" Shall you tell Miss Pevensy ? " 

" Tell her ! I should think so indeed, poor 
young lady ! She sha'n't buy a pig in a poke if 
I can help it." 
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Finette uow retiimed to Claudine, bnnging the 
call-boy with her, who showed the lady where he 
•laid the note. Hearing this conyersation, IVIrs. 
Rosemary asked if she could be of any further 
use, and finding that Miss Keturahwas about to 
join her mother and sister, who had witnessed 
the representation, she took up the light paper 
box containing the theatrical dress, and placing 
it and the young lady in the carriage, returned 
to Park Street, where Helena slept sweetly, 
dreaming of Sir Atheline, and picturing him in 
the plenitude of his personal beauty and con- 
stancy to her. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** On such occasions minds with one consent 
Are to the comfort of the body bent.'' 

That night young Baskerville joined Captain 
Thornycroft as he strolled towards his lodgings 
smoking his cigar. 

" Did it well ! eh ? — a stunning Colonel Elirke 1" 

" Glad vou liked it, old fellow ! " 

" Seen the evening paper — Globe — eh ? " 

" How could I — only just oflf." 

" Queer thing about Fairlight ! — Droll wasn't 
it ? There was his wife acting a widow, and was 
one — I didn't know it." 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 

" Why the Globe says Fairlight was killed in a 
duel with a French count who admired his opera 
dancer." 

" Curious ! — I wonder how the widow will be 
left." 
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" Oh ! my mother says she has a princely join- 
ture. Of course, we don't know how he left the 
bulk of his money.** 

" She is the loveliest woman I know," observed 
Captain Thornycroft, meditatively. "It is a 
comfort that fellow Vernon is engaged to Miss 
Pevensy." 

When Miss Keturah rejoined her mother and 
sister, she felt bursting with the knowledge she 
had obtained of Sir Atheline's attachment to 
Mrs. Fairlight. " Not extraordinary, I am sure,'* 
she said, when she had repeated the tender fare- 
well she had overheard. " Mrs. Fairlight is so 
bewitching, and one must admit that poor dear 
Helena is one of the most uninteresting women 
I ever knew. No life, no sparkle, no knowledge 
of society, only her goodness and her regular 
beauty." 

" Do you mean to tell her what you heard ? " 

Keturah laughed. " No occasion. Mrs. Rose- 
mary heard it too." 

Now the ladies did not see an evening paper, 
and they had returned home immediately after 
the performance at St. George's Hall; conse- 
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quently speculation as to what would take place 
next was ripe, when the circumstances of Mr. 
Fairlight's duel and death were read in the 
Morning Post 

When Mrs. Rosemary returned home she 
found Mrs. Wilmot sitting up for her. The life 
of that worthy woman was not so lively that she 
could wait till the morning for an account of 
how Miss Lyster^s dress looked, and whether the 
skirt did not hang a full quarter of an inch 
down more on one side than another as she 
had predicted, and how it went off altogether, 
and how Mrs. Fairiight acted and looked. Mrs. 
Wilmot had got everything comfortable in the 
housekeeper's room for her expected visitor. 
Some cold beef, hot coffee, and a copper tea- 
kettle with a movable handle, which now carried 
itself sideways with a rakish expression, as it 
poured out its soul in jerks of steam from its 
spout towards the spirit case, conscious of its 
destiny in their future union. 

There were tumblers and teaspoons on the 
table, and a cut-glass basin heaped with the 
whitest of sugar. 
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She sat with the side of her cap turned back 
to listen, for the sounds of life had so far sub- 
sided that if a carriage seemed to come on her 
side of Park Street, she fancied it must bear Mrs. 
Rosemary to her temporary home. At length 
came a rattle and then a ring ; but no knocking. 
" Good woman ! " thought Wilmot, " she will not 
disturb Miss Pevensy." She had sent the cook 
and housemaid' to bed, not desiring that they 
should partake or even witness the orgies in which 
she intended alone to share with Mrs. Rosemary — 
just for once. She hurried up stairs and opened 
the door, having first reconnoitered, and saw her 
friend looking pale leaning against the door-sill, 
and the cabman, with an air half amused and half 
sympathetic, by her side. 

" Fare took bad — says her feelings have been 
outraged — nothing she has had from me — I hopes 
her purse is all right — my fare is three shillings. 



ma'am.'* 



" Where has she been ? What have you done 
to her?" 

^ " She's only stopped at the chemist's, to please 
herself. Three shillings ain't a bit too much. 
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Shell be better presently. Cold have got hold 
of her. Take her to the fire — feel chilled stand- 
ing about the theatre." 

Cabby gave this advice, whilst Wilmot gave 
the money from her purse, and then shutting 
the door, and taking Mrs. Rosemary by the arm, 
she piloted her into the housekeeper's room. 

" It is my feelings that have been outraged,'* 
reiterated Mrs. Rosemary, " It is the dreadful 
things I have heard and seen." 

" Why dear me, they didn't hang, draw, 
and quarter on the stage, did they ?" said Wil- 
mot ; adding, " There ! put your poor feet on 
the fender ; you'll be better presently, and I'll 
brew you something nice and hot." 

Wilmot put a small quantity of brandy into 
the tumbler for Mrs. Rosemary, and a larger 
portion into her own, for she had not had any. 

"No, they didn't do that," said the little 
plump lady, with an air of cunning ; " not but 
that was what should have been done if right 
was might." 

" Dear ! dear ! " said Wilmot, thoroughly 
puzzled. 

VOL. II. B 
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"Yes/' said Mrs. Rosemary, impressively, 
" and you will feel as bad as I do presently/' 

As this was accompanied by a sweeping 
glance at the steaming tumblerful of fluid, Wil- 
mot was rather conscience-stricken. 

" What is it all about ? " she asked, testily. 

" 'Tis that good-for-nothing young man. FU 
write — rU tell Lord Gower — he won't have 
that poor young lady treated so— a hugging and 
a kissing that brazen hussy Anne Carew. making 
believe he was her husband/' 

"Oh, but that was on the stage — ^all make- 
believe, you know," said Wilmot, soothingly. 

" Make-believe, indeed ! Had Mr. Rosemary 
made-believe like that, I'd — I'd " 

" WeU but, tell me," said Wilmot. 

" Why he came in, and the curtain was 
drawn, so they thought we did not see, but we 
peeped/' 

" What did you see ? " 

" Why we saw him go on his knees and fall- 
to a-kissing like mad/' 

" Oh, woman ! woman ! you'll drive me 
crazy. Whom did he kiss? what did he 
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kiss ? I'll never believe Sir Atheline could be- 
have so I " 

" No, nor I ; and he so sweet on Miss Helena. 
/ heard him going on about marrying her, and 
calling her saint and angel, and all that, only 
this morning. Bless them ! I wasn't going to 
spoil sport, but went on snip, snipping at Miss 
Lyster^s dress all the time, and then, not twelve 
hours after " — said Mrs. Rosemary, getting more 
sober as her feet got warmer — " to go on so to 
another woman — ^the drawing and quartering 
they talked about in the play was too good for 
him." 

*' I can't believe it," said Wilmot. 

" Seeing is believing," rephed Mrs. Rosemary ; 
and putting her hand into her pocket she pro- 
duced that passionate pilgrim, Atheline's note, 
which never had been intended to wander into 
such a prison-house as the pocket of the little 
fat woman's best gown. 

Wilmot took the note, and drew the candle 
close to her to read it. 

" How did it come into your hands ? " she 
asked. 

1 2 
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" Dropped it," murmured Mrs. Rosemary 
softly, as her head reclined on the back of the 
cushioned chair. 

Presently she was fast asleep, and Wilmot 
read, and was even more indignant than her 
companion. A favourite has no friends; and 
the passionate love lavished by her mistress on 
her son had often provoked her faithful at- 
tendant. 

She saw that her mistress was blind to facts 
that were evident to her, yet they had the same 
opportunities of judging, but the shrewd com- 
mon sense of the waiting-woman was not hood- 
winked by affection. She felt jealous, on the 
contrary, that the youth should have had 
every one's comfort and welfare sacrificed to 
him. 

She must persuade Mrs. Rosemary to say no- 
thing about her note till she had communicated 
with Miss Pevensy's guardian, Lord Gower. 
This business was too entangled for her to try 
to make it go smooth. 

She read and re-read the passionate farewell. 
He had meant to leave her then. What answer 
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did Mrs. Fairlight intend to make ? she won- 
dered. A good-for-nothing woman, and she was 
married too ! Single women have very acute 
notions of the duties of their married sisters, and 
lively convictions how much better they would 
be performed by themselves. 

On one thing she determined. A telegram 
would bring Lord Gower home in a few days, 
and that telegram she would send on the follow- 
ing morning. 

When Sir Atheline awoke the next morning, 
the convictions which forced themselves upon his 
conscience were not satisfactory. He had ex- 
pressed the utmost attachment to Helena in the 
morning and to Claudine at night. 

" What a nuisance one can't marry both, after 
the fashion of the Mormons. They would never, 
never agree," he thought, " but it's useless to 
think of it, we are not in Utah.'' 

" 1 will write a note and leave it at the door 
in Park Street. No, I'll send it. I will say a 
friend has asked me to start at once with him 
in his yacht." Those yachts are convenient 
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— and Sir Atheline lied and left London for the 
continent. 

In sleep he still haunted the pillow of Helena. 
With him was connected the thought of her 
home at Marshmere. 

When Wilmot got up next morning, she 
telegraphed to Lord Gower, saying that Miss 
Pevensy was well, but that Wilmot wished to 
see him. She took the message herself, and on 
her return she found the messenger with Sir 
Atheline's note. 

Wilmot took it up to Helena's room with the 
hot water for her bath. She was just awake, 
and smiled when she saw the note in Wilmot's 
hand, recognising the address. She tore it open 
and read and re-read the few lines with wonder 
and wounded affection. " How very strange ! " 
she murmured. " Wilmot, you need not stay. 
Yon may fill the bath ; I shall get up directly." 

Wilmot did not move, and Helena looking up 
impatiently saw that she was as white as ashes. 

" Good Heavens ! has anything happened ? Is 
he ill, Wilmot 1 He is ill, and won't tell me 
the truth," she said, rising from the bed and 
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looking angrily at Wilmot, whom she suspected 
was leagued with Sir Atheline to conceal some 
accident or sickness. 

" Sir AtheUne is very well, I believe," said the 
lady's-maid, " but — but this paper was dropped 
last night and picked up by Mrs. Rosemary. I 
thought you ought to read it, ma'am. Mrs. 
Rosemary is not quite well and will not get up 
to breakfast. I have advised her to keep in 
bed — and — and I will wait till you ring, ma'am/' 
said Wilmot, with true deUcacy, feeling that 
Helena had rather bear her grief and mortifica- 
tion unobserved. 

Helena read the note and wept. She was 
disappointed in her affection, mortified as a 
woman, but more wounded by her uncared-for 
love. Sir Atheline was mixed up with every 
memory of her tenderest friend. She wrote to 
him thus : 

" My dear Atheline, — 

*' For not yet, can your mother's son cease to 
be dear. The enclosed note which I have read 
makes all future intercourse between us impos- 
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sible. Great as is my sorrow, the bitterest pang 
is your outrage of virtue in devoting yourself to 
a married woman. Dear Atheline, I forgive 
your conduct to me. In future years I shall 
probably judge it as it deserves. At present, 
your image coming on my memory as her repre- 
sentative — vour face in which I saw a thousand 
reflexes of hers, pleads for indulgence — we must 
never meet again, but I pray that Heaven may 
bless you here and in all eternity. 

" Helena Pevensy." 

Helena was easier when she had written and 
sent this] letter to Sir Atheline's club. She had 
a pang which she had not anticipated, as the 
day went on, and the Morning Post, announced 
the death of Mr. Fairlight. 

Sir Atheline would marry the widow. Some- 
how, this conviction increased her feeling of 
loneliness and desolation ; for though she could 
not marry Sir Atheline, she was not so saint-like 
to feel comforted that he, her quondam lover, 
could possess the creature he doated on without 
crime. 
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What was to be her fate in life ? Her head 
became giddy as she thought of her poverty and 
dependence. Her singing and playing might 
turn to a good account as governess. She must 
write and ask Lord Gower to recommend her. 
She had been living at his expense, and had 
expected that Sir Atheline would repay him. The 
bitterest tears were shed now at the conviction 
of her helplessness and dependence. 

She waited in her room till the traces of 
sorrow had faded from her face. Wilmot begged 
Mrs. Rosemary to make no allusion to the sub- 
ject. She promised this, but as a self-compensa- 
tion she kept her mouth so screwed up that had 
Helena observed her at all she would have prob- 
ably exploded in hysterical laughter. 

Mrs. Lyster and her daughters called during 
the day, and Helena begged to be excused see- 
ing them. They, too, looked at each other, and 
shook their heads sympathetically as they drove 
off, saying, " Ah, poor thing ! '* 

Helena's days were very objectless. The blow 
was too heavy and too recent to admit of her 
taking up her usual occupations. She was 
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sittiDg alone on the evening of the second day, 
when a knock came which made her heart bound 
with some wild impossible hope that Sir Atheline 
had repented and returned to her ; but the form 
which darkened the doorway was taller and 
thinner. She rose and held out her hand, which 
was cold and trembling ; the revulsion made her 
voice falter as she tried to say, " You are very 
good to come to me." 

" Poor darling ! '* he said, smoothing her hair. 
The words and tones of tenderness touched her 
heart, and she leaned her head on his shoulder, 
and wept. '*Tell me all about it, if you can 
without increased pain.'' 

She told him succinctly, and he heard enough 
even in Helena's indulgent statement to execrate 
the unprincipled folly of his nephew. 

Helena looked forward with some degree of 
comfort to the prospect of seeing Lord Gower 
again on the morrow. And on the following 
day when he called, he took Helena out with 
him to some exhibitions of pictures. His taste 
was cultivated, and every now and then a look, 
alone, a sentiment reminded Helena of his sister. 
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Lady Vernon. He saw how very unfitted Mrs. 
Rosemary had been for the position into which 
he had ignorantly placed her. Helena was so 
much more valuable in his eves now that she 
was cut adrift from that scapegrace of a nephew. 
Still the thought of her future life pressed 
unpleasantly on Helena. She felt awkward 
about urging Lord Gower to place her in 
some family as a governess ; but it was worse 
to go on from day to day living on his charity. 
She introduced the subject at length, and in 
reply was met by an entreaty from Lord Gower 
to become his wife. He admitted that his age 
and infirm health might militate against the 
success of his suit, but at his death he should be 
able to leave her a fortune which might be 
almost styled princely. He hoped that while 
they lived, and after his death, this wealth might 
do good to others by their joint efforts in the 
distribution. He could not expect the love 
which youth would inspire, but he knew that 
in Helena he should find a tender friend, an 
intelligent companion, and a worthy sharer of 
his coronet. 
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*' What say you, my dear ? '' he asked, quietly, 
for he felt that raptures and protestations would 
be ill*placed 

And Helena put her hand into his, and said, 
"Forever/' 

" Well ! " said Mrs. Rosemary to Wflmot on 
the morning of the wedding, " She's got the 
uncle instead of the nephew ; she's got a lord 
instead of a baronet. He is a stately-looking 
gentleman, and I think she has got the best of 
the two. My lord behaved very handsome, "^ 
and she tapped her pocket, in which she had 
deposited a check for an amount far exceeding 
her expectations. " Now I shall go down to my 
sweet little cottage, Mrs. Wilmot, and if ever 
you come that way there will be bed and board 
for you as long as you please to favour me with 
your company." 

" 1 am greatly obliged, Mrs. Rosemary, but 
not just at present, for my lord wished me to go 
down to Loamlands to get the place ready before 
he and Lady Gower come back." 

" But to think of Sir Atheline going to marry 
that good-for-nothing woman, Mrs. Fairlight ! " 
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"Ah, well! she will find there are worse 
kinds of husbands than the one who was killed 
in France. These gentlemen who never mean 
no harm, always contrive to do the most/' 



CHAPTER TIL 

" The sweet ccmp b cenciBS bj Tirtoe fetL" 

The narrative left off with the chime of 
wedding - bells. Helena Pevensy married a 
man of fifty — she being about eighteen. Both 
were cultivated ; both were of strict integrity. 
She made what is called a prudent marriage, 
without anything but gratitude and friend- 
ship to offer for the position which her husband 
bestowed. 

The match might have lacked prudence on 
his part, but for Helena's pecuhar temperament 
and high principle. They had both the mutual 
desire to do good — to alleviate suffering, and 
to make sacrifices for the comfort of others. 
Helena grieved for the loss of Lord Gower's 
companionship when he died, after many years of 
tranquil happiness, leaving his widow all his vast 
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wealth unencumbered by any restriction as to 
her forming a second marriage. But she had 
no desire to ally herself to anyone. Probably 
having no one to think of but herself, she was in 
some degree less amiable after her loss. 

It suited her turn of mind to live in seclusion. 
The restlessness and expectancy of youth, which 
in her Park Street life had made her welcome 
the visits even of the Misses Lyster, had subsided 
into quietude. With vigorous mental powers, 
strong eyesight, and perfect health, she enjoyed 
" retired leisure,*' and desired no company but 
her own. 

Sometimes she sighed with reluctant tender- 
ness, thinking of the youth she once loved, but 
the sigh was followed by self-gratulation that 
his folly and vice had been revealed before she 
had linked her fate to his, and fallen with him 
over the precipice to which he had been hasten- 
ing. They had been separated, and it had 
seemed that the division would be eternal. 

Years rolled on, and reports reached Lady 
Gower in her seclusion — Sir Atheline Vernon 
was said to have spent all his substance in 
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riotous living ; to have ruined his health by his 
debaucheries, and was thought to have but few 
months to live, 

"A lucky escape," thought Lady Gower. 
The next report was more disquieting. He had 
gathered together the remnants of his fortune, 
what his creditors had left of his once vast 
possessions, and purchased an annuity of sixty 
pounds a year. A distant relative gave him 
permission to reside in one of his "off-hand 
farms," to save house-rent, and this farm was 
within three-quarters of a mile of Loamlands, 
Lady Gower's seat. 

Lady Gower tried to think of Sir Atheline as 
he then was; no doubt blear-eyed, red-nosed, 
bloated ; but her mind revolted from the image, 
and despite of reason, memory painted him in 
all his pristine beauty, with his delicate skin, 
tender blue eyes, mutable mouth, and faultless 
symmetry of figure. 

Her eyes brimmed with tears when she 
thought of the pressure of his arm round her 
waist, and of the first kiss they had exchanged. 
She loved the image retained by memory, where 
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he seemed lovelier than in reality, because soft- 
ened by the mists of time. 

Lady Gower looked out on the gray waters of 
the lake in the twilight, and heard the moorhen 
calling to her brood, and watched the shadows 
deepening on the landscape. 

All seemed sad and ominous of some coming 
sorrow. The thought of Sir Atheline Vernon 
pursued her. 

She knew the appearance of the farm-house 
in which he had taken refuge, and spieculated as 
to whether it contained any rooms large enough 
for his ideas of comfort. 

Sixty pounds a year ! Five pounds a month ! 
It was terrible ! What dehcacies for an invalid 
could so small a sum procure ? Memory sug- 
gested, ironically, that Sir Atheline Vernon had 
never minded contracting debts ; but reason 
added that it was unlikely now anyone would 
trust him, and that consequently he would have 
to go without his desire. 

When Lord Gower had heard that Marsh- 
mere was in the market, he had determined to 
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purchase it, for two reasons— one was, that he 
could not bear that the family property should 
pass into the hands of strangers ; another, that 
Helena's heart yearned to the old place and 
Lady Vernon's poor people. The plans for their 
benefit she had hoped her dear son would carry 
out were perfected by her brother and her 
adopted daughter. 

It was from the lawyer that Lady Gower had 
learnt Sir Atheline's present residence and pre- 
carious health. 

"It has served him rightly,'* she said; but 
there was no one to contradict the assertion, and 
the memory of his dead mother's face pleaded 
for a tenderer judgment, though a less just one. 

When the old butler, who lived on the fat of 
the land and had seventy pounds a year wages, 
came in with his mistress's urn in preparation 
for tea, Lady Gower broke the silence by asking 
if he had heard anything of Sir Atheline Vernon. 
Before he placed the urn on the tea-table, he 
had to remove the Times, Telegraph, Daily 
News, Morning Post, two county papers, the 
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Spectator y Saturday Review, and the Illustrated 
London News and Graphic. 

" It's pleasant through the loopholes of re- 
treat to gaze at such a world/' she would quote 
to herself, " collating coolly Telegraph and 
Timesr 

'^rhe butler was distressed because the leg of 
the silver urn would not stand properly within 
the smooth pattern of worsted work, but trans- 
gressed by overslipping its boundaries and bend- 
ing down the chevaux-de-frise of high standing 
'work. So he did not answer till he had 
arranged matters to his satisfaction, 

" Sir Atheline Vernon — ^yes, my lady, I saw 
a little boy from Alderney Farm yesterday, as 
I was passing the ale-house on my way from 
church. I asked where he was going, and he 
showed me a penny, and said, * he was going to 
ask the landlord to let Sir Atheline look at the 
weekly news,' a penny'sworth of newspaper, you 
see, my lady. I guess the poor gentleman finds 
his time hangs heavy, as he is too ill to go out, 
they say." 

Lady Gower made no answer. What she had 

7 2 
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heard made her buttered toast stick in her 
throat. He had not made any sign as to his 
residence near her. But was it Ukely that he 
should, when he was so " minished and brought 
low^'P The very knowledge of his being so 
near her, if pressed on her attention by any 
act of his o^n, \\'ould have seemed a claim for 
charity. 

" Very likely/' said Lady Gower, " that wo- 
man—his wife— is living with him." 

When the separation between her and Sir 
Atheline had occurred, she forbade anyone to 
mention his name again in her presence. Con- 
sequently she was ignorant that after years of 
tumults of love and jealousy and coldness, of 
the swinging back of the pendulum to love and 
jealousy again, a child — a little girl — had been 
born to them, and this for a time reunited the 
pair. 

But Sir Atheline had had the infant named 
without consulting Claudine,- during the serious 
illness which followed the birth of the child; 
and this tribute to the virtues and attractions of 
the woman whom he might have married created 
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fresh storms in the mind of his wife. Moreover, 
he had spent his own fortune and nearly the 
whole of hers. Neither did he conceal his pre- 
ference for other women, whom he enriched at 
his wife's expense — 

"And made liis shame his virtae — I'll be free ! " 

Irritated and insulted, Claudine left him for 
Lord Wynne, taking the child with her. The 
law gave the father the custody of the little girl, 
whom he placed at school. 

Offending against morality and decency, and 
sinking deeper into degradation, so long as Sir 
Atheline had ten pounds in his pocket he was 
still thought charming. There are some men of 
ready good nature and impulsive tenderness who 
win liking without deserving it. So Lord Santly 
had given " that poor devil Atheline " a refuge 
in Alderney Farm ; but as his lordship was 
absent at Matlock for his health at the time, 
there were no advantages of proximity to the 
great house for the invalid. 

" Had he ever loved me," said Lady Gower 
to herself, as she laid her head on her pillow 
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that night, •* he never would have been induced 
to leave me for a wanton " 

On this she fell asleep, and when she awoke 
the next morning she saw all the facts in their 
rigid deformity. The man had mortified her 
vanity and wounded her affections. He had 
chosen his path, and found the end thereof his 
death. She had chosen hers, and in it found life 
lonely indeed as to love, but tranquil in tender 
friendship for her lost husband. The loneliness 
Sir Atheline had imposed, but she was guiltless 
of having occasioned his fall from prosperity to 
poverty. 

When she came down to breakfast on the fol- 
lowing morning the unopened heap of papers 
reminded her of the penny sent for the sight of 
a weekly county chronicle. She thought with 
what smiling contempt he would have flung 
such an one aside in former years ; how acute 
and witty had been his strictures on politics and 
literary subjects ; how lightly he touched and 
ornamented each by his praise, or shrivelled it 
up into nothing by his sarcasm. But he was 
lost to her now — why should she trouble her- 
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selfP He bad made her feelings at one time 
like a stormy ocean — they had subsided into the 
tranquillity of the lake which shone in her park, 
reflecting majestic trees, graceful fringes of foliage, 
and pure water-lilies. She would not be troubled 
by the remembrances of all he had inflicted — 
why should she ? 

But like a mournful air which intrudes itself 
on the memory unannounced, undesired, the 
thought of Sir Atheline recurred. 



Lady Gower was an active woman, and held 
this axiom : " The way to keep servants trust- 
worthy is not to trust them." She suspected 
connivance between the butcher and her cook, 
thus she chose to speak to him herself when she 
gave orders, and herself to see the meat weighed. 
When she first appeared for this purpose, neither 
the butcher nor her housekeeper could believe 
their eyes. 

'-' I have just weighed the sirloin, my lady," 
said the female director of the kitchen, " andv 
hanged it up." 
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** Then take it down again/' was the clearljr 
softly-giyen order of the lady. 

It was put into the scale^ and found to 
be more than three-quarters of a pound defi- 
cient 

" You see ? '* observed the lady, quietly. 

The faces of the culprits were crimson. 

" I'm very sorry," began the butcher. 

" No doubt," said the lady, coldly. 

"Ah," said the housekeeper, fruitful in re- 
sources, " you did not put in this bit of weigh- 
ing meat, which will just make it right." 

She turned over a small piece of the skin to 
place it in the scale. 

The butcher was silent. He prayed that the 
ticket affixed to it might stick to the bottom of 
the basket and escape notice, and thus save his 
character and that of his coadjutor. " A stupid 
fool the woman is, fancying herself so sharp," 
was his mental comment as the ticket was 
revealed. 

" Alderney Farm," read the lady. 

" Just a bit that the little chap provided to 
make beef tea for Sir Atheline. It ain't much ; 
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but the poor gentleman is in Short's Gardens, 
they say, and we like to have the money 
down." 

" I shall get warning to-morrow when I go in 
for orders," said the housekeeper, when the lady 
left the kitchen, " and all along of you." 

"Well, I suppose you weren't so kind for 
nothing," sneered the butcher. 

But the lady thought of neither the butcher 
nor the maid. She had a vision of seeing Sir 
Atheline on one occasion cut a piece the size of 
half-a-crown from the wing of a chicken, and 
push the pinion aside as refuse. " Wilful waste 
makes woeful want," she thought. What he is 
now suffering is but justice — no doubt he has 
brought poverty on hundreds who have trusted 
him. 

Notwithstanding her moral reflection, she went 
away pursued by an image of poverty in the 
form of three-quarters of a pound of soup-meat. 
" It was all nonsense," she reiterated, and sat 
down to compare " Gifford's Juvenal " with the 
original. As she read, with more mental power 
of abstraction than most women possess, a 
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melancholy air, which . Sir Atheline had once 
sang to her during the afternoon in Park Street^ 
would recur to her memory unbidden — 

"Alike to me each aoene i^pean, 

Since thoa lust broke my keart or nearly. 
Whilst memoiy inites in &eq[aeiit tears 
That I kaTe loved thee — ok, kow dearly ! ' 



CHAPTER VITI. 

" Now BhaJl I sleep in the grave. Ye shall seek me in the morning, 
and I shall not be ! " 

She put on her bonnet and cloak and walked 
out, directing her steps towards Alderney Farm. 
There was a sick cottager about a quarter of a 
mile further on whom she thought she should 
call on. It was yet early, for Lady Gower had 
learnt and profited by Watts's Hymns when a 
child— 

"Why should I keep my eyelids closed, 
And waste my hours in bed ? " 

She read prayers at eight o'clock precisely, and 
made tea ten minutes after ; consequently she 
was ready for her walk at half-past eleven o'clock. 
She trusted to chance to learn something of her 
former lover. 

The weather was sultry. As she passed the 
farm, which stood back from the road in a yard 
studded by hens dominated over by their stately 
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lord, a yard-dog gazed sadly at her 'from his 
kennel, whilst a little pig, with its forelegs on 
the edge of a pail, devoured the barley-meal 
meant for the mastiff's food. A horse, with out- 
stretched neck, stared wistfully over the gate of 
the straw-yard to the field on the opposite side 
of the road, where the grass looked as fresh and 
tempting as the straw-yard was dry and un- 
inviting. " Men," thought the lady, " grudge 
the immortality they arrogate to themselves to 
the animals they oppress, so they do their best 
to give them a hell of torture in this world. 
Will it ever be put right ? " She meditated thus, 
seeing the marks of ill-usage on the body and 
limbs of the miserable drudge. 

She looked at the windows. Of the upper 
ones the casements were open, and the striped 
blue curtains blew in and out as the wind played 
in their meagre folds. She knew not which 
room he occupied, and passed slowly on. As- 
she proceeded she saw a brisk little boy leap 
over the top bar of the gate of the farmyard, 
rather than trouble himself to press back the 
stubborn lock. 
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Lady Gower looked at him, uncertain if he 
were Sir Atheline's errand boy, or merely some 
one belonging to the farm. She did not mind 
cross-questioning him — he was too young to 
suspect her of any motive beyond curiosity. 

She began at some distance from . her point. 
" Where do you live ? " she asked, being obliged 
to quicken her pace to keep up with that of her 
volatile companion. 

" Haii ? " responded the boy, looking at her 
from under brows knitted by the endeavour to 
shade his eyes from the sun. 

" Where do you live ? 

*" When I'm at oame ? 

" Yes." 

" Why, with faither and mawther, surely." 

" What were yoii doing at that farm ? " asked 
the lady, growing more direct, as she was baflBled 
in her efforts. 

" I run errands for he," indicating the inhabi- 
tant of Alderney Farm by a twist of his thumb 
in that direction. 

" Who waits upon him ? " 

- Haii ? " 
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" Who does for him ? " 

" Oi." 

" You do " 

"Ees; and old Mother Davy looks in to 
make up bed." 

" No one else ? " 

" Noa, nobody ; but a gal's come now, corned 
this morning. Guess master wrote for un ; took 
a letter to post last Thusday." 

« A girl! How big?'' 

" Oh, she's a big gal." 

"Old?" 

"Oldish." 

" How old ? " 

" Dunna. Old as I am, very loikely." 

Lady Gower looked at the speaker, and 

guessed his age to be about eight or ten. 

" Reckon a fare lonely a nights ; nobody in 
the house ; cough's awfuL" 

Ned was as sparing of words as an electric 
telegraph message; and, like some such, those 
sparse words sent daggers to the heart of the 
recipient. 

" Any doctor ? " asked the lady. 
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" None I ever heard on," was the cautious 
response. 

" How soon does Dame Davy go to Sir Athe- 
line in the morning ? '' 

" Oh ! eight or nine, just as it suits." 

The lady gave Ned a shilling for his informa- 
tion, in return for which he gleamed inquiries out 
of his small eyes, as to her motive in proposing 
them, and then, remembering his manners, he 
pulled his forelock. 

The lady turned towards her home, quoting — 

*' To him DO hand the cordial cap sapplies, 
Nor wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 
No friends with soft discourse his care beguile, 
And promise hope, till sickness wears a smile." 



CHAPTER IX. 

"He shall not hear the north wind rare, 
Nor moaning, household shelter crave. 
From winter winds that beat his grave." 

Lady Gower ordered the carriage after lun- 
cheon, and directed the gardener to fill a basket 
of grapes — ^with a bunch of muscatels at the top. 
" He was so fond of muscatels," she murmured 
to herself. Then she gathered some flowers — late 
roses, and a sprig of verbena ; these she placed 
amongst the grapes. 

Did any dream of a future of reconcilement 
and happiness gleam across her mind P Did she 
fancy that he might be won from that draught of 
pleasure which had proved so bitter to his palate, 
to drink clear waters from fresh fountains ? I 
know not, for even at middle age a woman's 
experience of mankind is sometimes limited. 

With a tremor of hope and unforgotten aflFec- 
tion, she drove to Alderney Farm, and sent 
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the footman to the door with the following 
message : " Lady Gower sends a few grapes to 
Sir Atheline Vernon, and would be glad to visit 
him, should he feel well enough to receive her. 
Lady Gower will call for an answer on her re- 
turn from her drive/' 

She thought her name might agitate him, and 
that she would allow time enough for him to 
recover from his heartbeat. 

" To whom did you give the message ? " 
said Lady Gower to her footman, when he 
returned. 

" To a little girl who sat in the lower room,'* 
replied the man. " I asked if she would not 
deliver the message, but she said she was not to 
go up till she heard the gentleman knock on the 
floor upstairs, with a stick." 

Lady Gower was agitated and half repentant. 
She had taken an irrevocable step. She had 
made the first advance to a faithless lover. She 
thought with what dignity — with what chilly 
friendship she would advance towards him. 
He would be thinner, no doubt, looking ill, 
probably — but he would get well under her 
care and kindness — and then — 
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These thoughts rushed to and fro through 
her mind during her drive, in a circle, ever re- 
turning again to the self-same spot. 

She scarcely saw the sparkling waters, on which 
she ordinarily loved to gaze, as they bounded 
from on high, over red stones between tufts of 
fern and moss, in the grounds of her neighbour 
Lord Santly, near which the road she took 
wound. She bowed her head mechanically to 
the curtseys of the cottagers, as they caught sight 
of her abstracted countenance. The way seemed 
long, till she had taken her usual circuit, and 
was nearing Alderney Parm. 

" Go up and ask if Sir Atheline can see me," 
she said to the footman. " Or, no — let me out, 
I will go myself ; " and restraining her footsteps 
to a quiet walk, she moved with dignity up the 
path of the little garden which divided the 
house from the farmyard. 

She opened the door softly, and saw a little 
girl about nine or ten years old sitting on a form 
near the foot of the stairs. Her face was verv 
pale, and her eyes dilated swith terror ; by her 
side was a small bundle tied up in a blue- 
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checked kerchief, and on the common deal table 
in the centre of the room stood untouched the 
basket of grapes and flowers, of which the 
verbena had already drooped. The child slipped 
off her seat and made her little curtsey. 

" Has he — has Sir Atheline not called you, 
Uttle gu-l ? " 

The necessity of speaking opened the flood- 
gates of the child^s grief and terror. 

" N-n-o-o-o ! '' she sobbed, " and I am so 
frightened — all alone, and the dog howls so up- 
stairs ! " 

As Ladv Gower, who was unused to children 
and disliked them thoroughly, was stammering 
out some effort at consolation. Dame Davy, who 
had seen the carriage stop at the farm, came out 
of her cottage and hurried on the scene. 

" Sarvant, my lady ! you'll want to know 
how the poor gentleman is. I'll step up and ask 
if he will see you. The room ain't set to rights 
yet. Says I to he, ' Now I'll get thee out and 
make thee's bed,' but he put up his hand to stop 
me. ' Lift me up higher on the pillow,' says he, 
and I made a bundle of his linen and put under 

a2 
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the bolster, and got behind him and dragged him 

« 

up by the shoulders, poor gentleman ! till he lay 
high and comfortable/' 

" Is he confined to his bed always ? " asked 
Lady Gower, 

" No, no, my lady ; " she replied. " He gets 
up and sits by the window every day for an 
hour or so. Says he, * Whose woods are those 
looking so blue in the distance ? ' ' Law, sir, why 
don't you know ? — that's Loamlauds, where Lady 
Gower lives,' and he said never a word. He ain't 
given to talk much, poor gentleman ! but he feels 
dull, being so much alone and not a soul to 
speak to." 

" Go up now and ask if he will see me. I am 
an old friend of his." 

" Certainly, my lady — ^yes, my lady," and the 
old woman disappeared, leaving Lady Gower at 
the foot of the stairs, with her heart thumping 
heavily against her side. 

Her ears were straining to catch the sound 
of his voice, when he should answer the old 
woman's qijiestion. This she heard not ; but a 
faint exclflmation from Dame Davy only, " 
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Lord ! '^ and she came down the ladder-like stairs 
with a wan, scared face. 

" He's gone, poor gentleman ! He's dead, 
sure enough ! '^ 

She sat down and threw her apron over her 
head, and rocked herself backwards and for- 
wards a few times. Then she started up, and 
cried: 

" Oh ! my lady, you wouldn't mind letting the 
footman stay here a bit while I run out to get 
some help — and, O Lord ! what's to do with that 
child ? " 

The little girl here began to weep afresh. 

" Who are you ? " asked the lady, tremulously, 
for she dreaded to hear some name which 
would grate on her memory. " What are you 
called ?'' 

" Helena Vernon," answered the child, and 
Lady Gower's face, paler than usual from the 
previous shock, flushed deeply at the reply. 

" Where do you live ? " 

" With schoolmissis," said the girl, " but she's 
gone and left me here, and she says she won't 
have me, cause there is no money to pay her." 
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" I will wait here with the child/' said Lady 
Gower. " Go, and return as soon as you 



can." 



** Whate*er the grief her soul avowed, 
She would not shrink before the crowd," 

Had she been alone, she would have buried 
her face and clenched her fingers — useless out- 
ward evidences of the agony withili. 

The old wom^n went up again to the bed- 
room, and returned almost immediately, bringing 
down a small gold watch in her hand, an inex- 
pensive shirt pin, and a small leather purse. 

" 'Tis best you should keep them, my lady, 
as strangers must come trampling about the 
room, and I should not like to be answerable 
about them." 

Lady Gower took the articles mechanically, 
and remained looking at them, without seeing 
them. 

Dame Davy hastened away for her companion 
in the necessary duties on such occasions, and her 
ladyship and the child remained waiting in the 
low^er room. The pin she had often seen Sir 
Atheline wear — his mother had given it to him 
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when he was a boy. The poor purse seemed 
empty. She opened and found it contained but 
two shiUings and a fourpenny bit. The watch 
was an old acquaintance. It had been wound 
seemingly on the previous nighty and its soft 
regular tick seemed in strange present contrast 
to the stilled pulsation of the hand which had 
set it in motion. She speculated about the 
inside of the watch, and opened it with a sad 
curiosity, to see if it contained any famiUar 
object. She found what she sought. It was 
the outline of a skye terrier, cut in paper, of 
which the original had been a favourite with his 
mother. She had the faculty of cutting out, 
accurately and delicately, any small object she 
saw. He had been dehghed with this proof of 
her skiU, and opening the back of the watch, 
he had placed the tiny image in the golden 
recesses. There it lay, with the slender legs 
unbent, the sharp ears still pointed, the delicate 
tail as aggressive as when her lover had lifted 
it carefully between the points of her scissors to 
lay it in its costly encasing. 

Lady Gower smiled bitterly to think that 
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the manipulated bit of notepaper had outlasted 
the dog of which it had been a likeness, and 
the love of which it had been the token. There 
had been fidelity till death in the dog, in the man 
fidelity till the first wanton's smile lured him 
from her. 

This hardened her heart again, which his 
treasuring the bit of paper had softened. It 
did not matter to him — whether she was hard or 
soft — that passion-tossed body had stiffened into 
rigidity. The mind — did it sleep, who can tell ? 
He was dead and his deeds lived after him. 

"Two shillings and a fourpenny piece!'' 
said the lady. " Poor fellow 1 " and there was a 
little contempt in the thought, notwithstanding 
their past love passages which careered through 
the breast of the wealthy widow. But it was 
followed by bitter compunction, when she re- 
mwnbered the cramped expenditure to which the 
miserable man had been reduced, and the almost 
starvation which glared at him when that small 
sum should have been expended. The penny 
sent for the loan of the weekly paper was an 
indication with what bitter longing he must 
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have yearned for some amusement. "Poor 
Atheline ! and he probably thought that I 
knew where he was, and that he was dying 
within sight of my park. Knowing that I had 
wealth in abundance, and, he — no money — ^no 
friend — literally, to close his dying eyes." 



CHAPTER X 

" Ko motlier's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
TSo father's hand my tottering steps sostained ; 
Allured to Tirtne, or from yice restrained." 

Ladt Goweb was aroused from the pain of 
this conviction by the stifled sobs of the child at 
her elbow. 

" Why are you crying ? " the lady said in an 
irritated tone. She knew the girl could not be 
lamenting over a dead lover. 

" I have not had — anything to eat so long — 
no break— fa— St— nor no dinner— and I— am 
so hungry/' 

" Poor child ! " said Lady Gower ; and she 
looked about, but found only the three-quarters 
of a pound of uncooked meat — there was not 
even a dry crust of bread. Then the lady 
thought of the grapes, and wondered that the 
girl had not helped herself under the temptation 
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of craving and loneliness. She gave her a large 

bunch, and her tears ceased to fall. "You 
shall have more to eat when— when — we can 

get some/' the lady added, somewhat puzzled, 

for she rightly conjectured that Dame Davy 

would not bring breakfast for a dead man. 

This set her ladyship thinking what was to 
become of the child. Slie must have some 
friends, of course. The girl must have people 
to whom she belonged — forgetting that she was 
once destitute of friends. So she began : 

"Where is your m ? '' She hesitated 

whether to say mother or mamma: the child 
was refined in features, plaintive in expression, 
and slender in figure, but her clothes were of 
the coarsest material and the most clumsy make. 
The last made the deepest impression, and she 
finished by saying, " Where is your mother ? " 

" I don't remember,'* said the girl. 

" Where have you been living ? " 

" With Madame Deverign, at Blackheath." 

" Have you lived there long? " 

" Always," replied the child. 

" And did they teach you your lessons ? " 
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" They did when I was a young lady." 
What are you now then ? " 
I am a poor servant girl/' said the child. 
The lady smiled. " A pretty servant you 
must be ! What can you do ? '' 

" I get up before it is light, and get the fire 
up for cook, and make her a cup of tea and take 
it to her bedside ; I blacklead the hot hearth, 
and polish the kitchen fender ; then I shell peas 
and beans and wash potatoes and scrub out the 
saucepans." 

And are you happy ? " 
No, ma^am.'' 
Why not ? " 
" Because I like to be a lady best, and learn 
to do nice things — and — and cook kicks me- 
sometimes in the evening — after — after she has 
cooked the dinner and had a drop too much 
gin — I used to go and buy it.*' 

The lady shrank from this narration. 
"Why were you not a young lady any 
longer?" said she severely; "did you lie, or 
steal, or do anything disgraceful ? " 
" Worse than that," sobbed the child* 
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" What was it then ? " 

" I had no fine clothes ; there was my little 
grey silk frock — I grew out of it, it was so tight 
it stifled me ; and my shoes — they would wear 
out ; and all my things grew shabbier and shab- 
bier : and the young ladies used to laugh and 
nudge each other, because my frock would not 
meet behind, and my shoes were out at the toes, 
and down at heel. One day a lady called to 
bring a new girl, and Madame took me by the 
shoulders and pushed me down the backstairs, 
and said I was to go to the cook and live in the 
kitchen, for I was a disgrace to the schoolroom. 
After that I was not to speak to the young 
ladies, for I was not a young lady any longer, 
* only a menial,' Madame said. I was ashamed 
to come upstairs, and I always stayed in the 
back kitchen.^^ 

" How long did you live in that manner? " 

" I don't know, ma'am ; I think," said she, 
meditating, "the green gooseberries had come 
three times, and the peas and beans thre^ times, 
and we had three Christmas puddings in the 
kitchen — that was after T was a maid-servant." 
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"What did you learn when you were a 
lady ? " 

" I leamt to read and write, and play on the 
piano, ' I'd be a butterfly/ " 

" Who made you the clothes you are 
wearing ? *' 

*' The cook, ma'am, told Madame that I was 
not decent, and that I was useful and ought to 
have clothes ; and Madame told the cook to get 
the cheapest she could ready-made. So she did." 

"And how came you here?" 

"Madame had a letter from my papa, she 
said, saying he wanted to see me ; and she sent 
me, and said I should not go back, for cook 
was going to leave, and she should take a 
young woman who did not want help in the 
kitchen." 

" Have you seen your papa often ? " 

" I do not know — I scarcely remember ; but 
I think there was a gentleman I used to call 
papa when I was a little child." 

"Then you'do not care that he is dead? " 

" Yes I do, for " — now she sobbed — " there is 
nobody " 
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The old woman tnen entered the farmhouse, 
and Lady Gower turned to go back to her 
carriage. 

" Would you like to go up and see the poor 
gentleman now, my lady, or will your ladyship 
like to wait till we've dressed him up a bit ? " 

Lady Gower shook her head. Then suddenly 
turning, she said, "Go up and if there are 
any books or papers lying about, bring them 
here, and a bit of sealing-wax if you can find 
any.'' 

There were no papers, the woman said, when 
she returned, only a desk, and that was locked, 
and the key was on the watch-guard, which she 
had given to her ladyship. She had locked up 
his linen and his dressing-case and brought the 
keys to Lady Gower. 

" What is to be done with this child, my lady? 
She can't be here along with the " 

" No, certainly not. I will take her to Loam- 
lands with me,'' replied Lady Gower, making a 
virtue of necessity. " I dare say," she added, 
" as Sir Atheline was related to Lord Santly, his 
lordship will take charge of the child. I will 
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write to him, and announce the death of Sir 
Atheline/' 

There was an uneasy feeling in her ladyship's 
mind, which might have been remorse had it 
been stronger, and which bore the same reference 
to that greatest torment out of hell that a faint 
pink colour does to crimson. 

" Did he — did he feel a craving for beef-tea?" 
she said, pursued by the remembrance of the 
uncooked morsel. 

" No, my lady. / ordered that myself, to 
put a little strength into him. He only craved 
for brandy, and he could only buy gin ; and 
that troubled him, poor gentleman ! He bought 
sixpenny worth one time, and he said 'twas too 
bad to drink; so I drank it myself, and it 
scorned to warm me up a bit. I dare say he was 
'tickler, being a gentleman.'" 

Lady Qower took the watch with her, and 
directed the child to get into the carriage. 
The little bundle was put under the seat. The 
Indy was silent during the drive; her heart 
aelied at the death of her former lover. In all 
tho years of their separation she had antid- 
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pated, seemingly, some future in which she 
might inflict sorrow or rekindle love. Now he 
could never regret her loss ; never renew his 
vows ; never to be wounded by her rejection of 
his penitence. 

He had called that woman's child Helena — at 
least she supposed the girl by her side was 
the offspring of that unhallowed attachment^ — 
and she knew not whether to be more pleased 
or insulted by the fact of the appropriation of 
her name. 

She looked at the plaintive little face oppo- 
site to see if any likeness could be found to 
her former rival, whom she had once seen after 
her marriage. But there was none. She could 
trace a strong resemblance to Sir Atheline 
in the broad brow, the tender blue eyes, and 
the exquisitely mutable mouth. There were 
looks in that face that pleaded for tenderness 
towards the dead. 

Could she deny that plaintive, fond appeal, 
that posthumous address, that silent prayer? 
Then she hardened her heart against the child. 
No doubt she would partake of all the father's 

TOL. II. H 
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weakness and the mother's vice. Then came 
speculations as to what she should do with 
her when she reached Loamlands. She was 
dressed like a scullion; should she be sent to 
the cook and the kitchen-maid? She could 
not make up her mind thus to degrade the 
offspring of Sir Atheline, though she told her- 
self it was the best thing that could be done 
with her. 

She would send her to the housekeeper's 
room for the present, and write a letter at once 
to Lord Santly for directions. The child had a 
claim on him, though a very distant one, but 
none whatever on herself. 

She had a slight acquaintance with his lordship, 
but nothing more. She felt awkward in writing 
about his far-off cousin, not knowing how much 
he knew of her former engagement — conscious, 
moreover, that Lord Santly might not be pleased 
at having his relationship claimed by her for ** a 
ne'er-do-well.'^ But then the offender was dead, 
and could not venture to appeal for kindness 
nor excite displeasure. So when she had sent 
Helena to the housekeeper, with a charge 
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to feed her well, she sat down to write to Lord 
Santly : 

"LoAMLAjna, ■ 

"Dear Lord Santly, 

"I only heard accidentally yesterday 
from my lawyer that Sir Atheline Vernon was 
at Aldemey Farm, and in very indifferent health. 
I called to take him some grapes, but I regret 
to say I was too late to be able to pay him any 
attention, as he had ceased to exist in this world 
before I reached the farm. 

" There is no one but a cottager near him, 
and she appealed to me to communicate the fact 
of the death to you, and to ask for directions 
respecting the funeral. There is a little child, 
whom I imagine to be about eight years of age, 
who says that her name is Vernon. I brought 
her to Loamlands, and have sent her into the 
housekeeper's room. 

" I should be glad to have your instructions 
as to what is to be done with her. 

" I remain, yours faithfully, 

"Helena Gower." 

h2 
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To this she received an answer by the return 
of the post. 

"BirxTON, 

"Dear Lady Gower, — 

" I had no idea Sir Atheline was so 
near his end. You are aware that he was only 
iny second cousin once removed. Poor fellow I 

" No one's enemy but his own, which means 
a man who entails trouble on all his friends. 
Of course, I wish all due respect to be paid to 
his memory at my expense — a place in the 
family vault shall be allowed to his remains. 
With respect to the unfortunate child, I suppose 
she is the daughter of that unhappy person 
who forfeited her place in society after some 
years of wedlock with Atheline Vernon. She was 
well born ; but when a woman leaves the paths 
of rectitude and abandons her child, she cannot 
expect that her oflFspring should be brought up 
in the station which she has forfeited. 

" I think I shall desire my lawyer to look out 
for some cheap school in the neighbourhood of 

M 

London, where she may be taught the neces- 
sary branches of education, and, above all. 
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needlework and cookery, which seems to be 
strangely neglected in the present day. 

" I feel deeply that you are the last person 
who ought to be troubled on this melancholy 
subject, and I will do all in my power to relieve 
you from the burden of one whose presence 
must recall only painful remembrances. 
" I remain, dear Lady Gower, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" Santlt." 

Helena, when she was about to be relieved 
thus speedily from her unwelcome guest, began 
to fancy that she should have liked to have 
retained her at Loamlands. She went into the 
housekeeper's room, ostensibly to give some 
order, but really that she might see her little 
namesake. 

The housekeeper had hit on a method to 
amuse her. She had tied one of her aprons 
round the child's neck, and given her some 
apples to pare and divide into quarters. Lady 
Gower looked at the small fingers, which were 
trembling with nervous eagerness to perform 
her task successfully, and felt her heart yearn 
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with pity towards the orphan, Sir Atheline's little 
daughter, whom he had named after her. She 
wondered whether the mother was still living ; 
if so, she had probably sunk to the depths of 
the abyss, over the edge of which she tottered 
in her first sin. 

It was far better for the child that the mother 
should have ceased to exist ; or that she should 
have believed it was so. 

Lady Gower returned to her library, and rang 
for her maid. 

" Get some decent clothing for that little girl. 
Dress her like a lady, but very plainly. I do 
not like to see her so disfigured as she is. You 
may go to Oldchester, and provide a sufficiency 
of linen, as well as a hat and cloak. You know 
what is necessary." 

The lady's-maid desired nothing better. The 
sewing machines were put into requisition, and 
by the following morning Helena, the younger, 
was dressed in her new clothes, and led in by 
Mrs. Butler to Lady Gower's breakfast-room. 
A smile of approbation came over the usually 
contained features of the lady. 
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" Do you like your new clothes, child ? " she 
said. 

" Oh, so much, thank you, ma'am ; and then 
she blushed deeply, and made a little curtsey in 
a way which told of the dancing-master's tuition 
in some former time. " I am very much obliged 
for your goodness to me," she said, looking as if 
she felt it, though phrasing her gratitude had 
required an eflfort. 

Helena showed her some engravings, and told 
her stories connected with them. They were 
illustrations of the " Keepsake." 

Coming to one lady in a fancy dress, she 
cried " Oh I " — as if she were about to speak. 

"What is it?" 

" Oh, nothing, my lady, only I thought I had 
seen some one like that before. " And the girl 
flushed and turned pale as suddenly. 

Lady Gower wondered if she meant that it 
was like the child's mother. 

When the book was closed the little Helena 
looked round the room till her eyes rested on an 
oil painting of Lady Gower, done soon after her 
marriage. It was beautiful ; but its beauty had 
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a stem and severe character, unlike the laughter- 
lovmg dame who had attracted the girl to the 
picture in the "Keepsake." One would have 
represented Melpomene and one Thalia ; but the 
eye sought to linger longest on the engraved 
beauty. 

Afterwards Lady Gower sang and played to 
amuse herself, having taken down a number of 
illustrated volumes to occupy her temporary 
charge. The piano stood in an inner drawing- 
room, and she had left the child in the larger 
one, but in a few minutes the books were aban- 
doned, and the small Helena came and stood "by 
the piano with an expression of intense but sad- 
dened pleasure in her countenance. 
Are you fond of music ? " 
So very fond,'' was the reply. 
" Did you ever learn to play on the piano ? '' 
" Yes, madam, when I was a lady." 
This was very plaintively said, and " disturbed 
her soul with pity." 

Lady Gower saw that Lord Santly meant to 
do as little as possible for the unfortunate 
daughter of his Becond cousin once removed. 
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She was to be taught " plain work and 
cookery." 

Well, Lady Gower told herself such occu- 
pations were far more useful to a destitute girl 
than learning to play on the piano like a lady ; 
but the girl's appreciation of good music gave 
her a feeling of regret that a naturally fine taste 
should not be cultivated. 

On the following day a respectable woman 
drove up to the back of the mansion, and said 
she had been desired to fetch a little girl named 
Helena Vernon, and to take her to a school in 
the outskirts of London. 

When the little girl was arrayed in her tra- 
velling dress, Mrs. Butler brought her in to take 
leave of Lady Gower. She came up to the 
lady's knee, having been evidently tutored by 
the housekeeper to make a little speech of 
thanks and farewell; but no sound came from 
her parted lips for a moment, and then there 
was a storm of sobs and a flood of tears. Of 
these she offered no explanation. Had she 
dared to speak, she would have said, " I have 
been treated kindly here — no one has been cross. 
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no one has pushed, or slapped, or beaten me — 
let me stay ! I do not know any one where I 
am going." 

"Poor little dear!'' said Mrs. Butler, who 
was touched by the child's grief; " she feels 
strange like, knowing no one where she is 
going." 

" Listen to me, Helena," said Lady Gower. 
This is the 20th of the month ; there will be 
only a few weeks to the holidays, and I promise 
you that if I am alive then you shall come and 
spend some of them with me* So be a good 
child and learn as fast as you can, that you may 
tell me all about it when you come back." 

She gave a little purse with some silver in it 
to the child, and gave a sovereign to the woman, 
with a recommendation to be kind to the child. 
And Helena was led way like a dog who goes 
with a stranger to a strange master. Like a 
dog, too, she looked furtively in the face of 
the woman under whose charge she had been 
placed. 

" Mrs. Crew I am called, my dear," she said, 
in answer to the timid glance of inquiry. " We 
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shall get on very well, I have no doubt. You 
will have to attend to what I tell you, and you 
must learn to be useful, and to sew, and to cast 
accounts. Old Mr. Cann teaches our young ladies 
writing and arithmetic. I hope you won't be a 
dull scholar, for it ain't likely he will take the 
same pains with you that he would with a young 
lady he gets full price for. We live well at Mrs. 
Delacy's — ^plenty to eat, and of the best, for I 
order the food and see to the cooking. I sup- 
pose you won't be required to learn French. 
You see I don't know much of what my lord 
wrote to my mistress about you — at least, what 
Mr. Southern, the lawyer, wrote." 

" Where am I to eat, ma'am — with the young 
ladies or in the kitchen ? " 

" Well, that is as Mrs. Delacy likes. Only 
remember, my dear, that you must try to please 
me, for you will get on best that way wherever 
you have your meals." 

Helena was silent. She had a day-dream, 
which frequently recurred — a dream of the past, 
where a lovely lady was lying on a sofa, and 
laughing to see Helena running about the room 
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with the waste-paper basket reversed on her head> 
her face peeping through the bars made of the 
wicker. She remembered beginning to cry be- 
cause the lovely lady laughed at her — children 
at a very early age being sensitive to ridicule. 
Then she was pressed to the woman's breast, and 
kissed and fondled, and Helena forgot the pain 
of the ridicule in the pleasure of a gold chain 
which was placed round her neck. Time went 
on, and then there was a sound of high voices 
and weeping, and frequent bickerings between 
the lady whom she called mamma and the hand- 
some gentleman who was her father, till one day 
she was carried away in a carriage, and left at 
Madame Deverign's establishment for young 
ladies, and was told that her mamma was dead. 
This sounded ominously to the child of some 
unfathomed woe ; but she understood but little 
about it, and the present, with its trivial griefs 
and passing pleasures, occupied all her time and 
thoughts. Sorrow usually becomes lighter the 
longer it is felt, but Helena's woe was deeper 
as time went on — as the mariner, pinched by 
famine, carried by a resistless current from a 
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lovely and fruit-laden island, looks back more 
longingly as each succeeding day is carrying him 
farther from happiness and plenty. 

Helena had made a resolution in her little 
mind to ask the gentleman whom they called Sir 
Atheline whether it was true that she had ever 
had a mamma who had loved her, and with 
whom she had once lived; but the gentleman 
who called her his Helena, and who was really 
her father, was dead, and, as Helena had said in 
her first grief to Lady Gower, " there was no- 
body left/' 

The destruction of her hope of hearing any- 
thing about her dead mother had caused her 
tears to flow, and not any profound grief for 
one of whom her recollection was but slender. 

When Helena arrived at the seminary of Mrs. 
Delacy, she was brought up into that lady's 
drawing-room by Mrs. Crew. 

" I have brought Miss Vernon, ma'am. That 
is Mrs. Delacy, miss." 

The little girl curtseyed slowly and gracefully. 

" You have learnt to dance ? " said the acute 
schoolmistress. 
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" Yes, madam.'' 

Mrs, Belacy desired her to come up close to 
her, and examined the texture of her linen and 
the making of her frock, and the result of the 
scrutiny was to be whether she would or would 
not place her with the other pupils. There was 
a small bedchamber over one of the outbuildings 
which was generally objected to on account of 
its loneliness ; but Helena was supposed not to 
mind, and she was told it was her room. 

As Mrs. Delacy had been particularly desired 
by Lord Santly that the child was to be taught 
to cook, some part of the day was to be spent 
with Mrs. Crew, and some with the parlour- 
maid. 

Mrs, Delacy did not usually have sewing 
taught. Ladies did not care for it, and trades- 
persons' daughters had a dread of being supposed 
capable of making or mending their own clothes. 
Sometimes ladies took a fancy that their daugh- 
ters must be taught cooking ; so Lord Santly's 
injunction, which arose from an old-fashioned 
notion of making a girl useful, was considered a 
new-fashioned one. 
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" I suppose your guardian did not tell you 
whether you were to learn extras ? " 

Helena said no^ not having the remotest idea 
what was an extra. 

" You know nothing of music, I suppose ? " 
"Not much. I knew once. I have for- 
gotten.'' 

" Can you read and write ? " 
" Not much.'' 
Dear me ! You have been greatly neglected." 
Yes, ma'am." 
" Well, take her away, Mrs. Crew, and give 
her some tea with you. Then she can go to 
bed, and have her meals with the young ladies. 
She will take her lessons before one o'clock, and 
the afternoon she will spend with you to learn 
what you and Susan can teach her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

** Checked by the scoff of Pride and Enyy^s frown 
And PoYerty's nnconqnerable bar." 

So Helena began her new Ufe, and found 
there was a difference of treatment in the school 
where Lord Santly paid the bills regularly and 
in that where the pajrments had dropped off by 
degrees to nothing. 

Sir Atheline had taken the child from her 
mother to save her, he said, from pollution ; but 
if the intentions of that poor young man were 
ever good, his weaknesses, which were really 
vices, interfered with their performance. The 
sum which was to have paid for Helena's school- 
ing was spent in self-indulgence, or given to the 
first petitioner who appealed to his charity. One 
would think such men never realised the mean- 
ing of the word justice. He would give five 
pounds to a starving mendicant, without con- 
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sideling that his own daughter — a dependant on 
the charity of the schoolmistress — was almost 
without clothing. When he had begun to see 
that his death was near at hand, he longed for 
the comfort of a loving voice, and a touch more 
tender than that of Dame Davy. So he wrote 
to Madame Deverign and asked to have the 
child sent to him, promising a remittance. The 
schoolmistress was' too glad to get rid of the 
child to object to sending her ; but, as we have 
seen, she arrived too late to be of any comfort to 
her unhappy father. 

The young ladies were inclined to look askance 
at Helena as something uncanny, because she 
lived not under the same discipline as they did. 
There were one or two incidents which made her 
disliked by her companions. The elder lady 
requiring a fresh mode of tuition which she 
fancied might make the pupils attentive, they sat 
in a circle while she read aloud a chapter of his- 
tory. When concluded, she closed the book and 
looked awfully through her spectacles at the girls 
in succession, with an interrogative " Well ? " 

The book from which Mrs. Delacy had read 

TOL. II. I 
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was sufficiently interesting to rivet attention; 
but few things amuse the languid minds of the 
carefully-nurtured children of the aristocracy. 
Helena's was like a parched waste, which drank 
in information thirstily ; those of her companions 
like lands so saturated with moisture that no 
more could be imbibed. 

Of the young ladies, one had a vague wonder 
in her mind whether the smelts, of which she 
was particularly fond, and which she had watched 
in silver gleams in the basket of the fishmonger, 
were really left at Mrs. Delacy's house. She 
had not understood that she should be cross- 
examined when the lecture was over, so she 
considered it only a sort of Sunday sermon, of 
which she should not even have to recall the 

• 

text. Another speculated whether glaucus green 
would be as becoming to her complexion as light 
blue. Another was thinking whether the gentle- 
man she had fancied was really looking at her at 
church or at Miss Speke, the young lady at her 
side. Such ambitious ideas had never entered 
the small head of Helena. 

" Pray tell me. Miss Cowley," said Mrs. De- 
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lacy, holding the open book towards her breast, 
" what said the Queen, Anne of Austria, when 
she was persecuted heyond her patience by the 
Cardinal de Richelieu ? " 

She was interrogating the eldest of the pupils, 
whose thoughts had wandered to smelts. 

" Probably she did not ask him to dine when 
he expected it," was the answer. 

" She said she would send him to the Bastille,*' 
said another, making a bad shot. 

" Quite wrong, Miss Speke." 

Another declared that she had not an idea, 
which was a needless announcement. 

Mrs. Delacy observed : " I declare that child, 
who has only been a few hours in the house, 
could not do worse, ladies." 

"Miss Vernon, can you answer the ques- 
tion ? " 

The sight of so many pairs of severe eyes 
turned upon her made Helena's face flush and 
her voice to falter. 

" She said, ' My Lord, God does not settle 
his accounts with mankind every week, but at 
last he settles with them effectually.' " 

I 2 
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'' There, ladies ! Miss Vouod gave the English 
as I translated it. Now that yoor reooOectioDS 
are awakened, can you give the original French?" 

But there was silence. Helena might have 
given the phrase, but for her ignorance of the 
language. The young ladies were tolerably fluent 
in French, but simply had not attended. They 
hated Helena as much as it was in their feeble 
nature to hate anything. 

Afterwards the ladies were asked what Henri 
de Montmorenci had said, when he saw the 
scaffold on which he was to suffer. 

Helena only had listened to the anecdote, and 
remembered the answer. 

" That is my only road to heaven." 

After this success in the morning, Helena had 
so hard a time with her fair companions that 

« 

she was glad when, after dinner, she descended 
into the lower regions, and asked the housemaid 
to give her some sewing. 

There was plenty to be done, and Helena was 
not so dexterous at her needle as she ought to have 
been, and, after a larger amount of finger prick- 
ing than she had any right to expect, she was 
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not sorry to descend still lower to the kitchen, 
and assist Mrs. Crew in her preparations for 
dinner. 

Sometimes the mistress went out in the car- 
riage, and the young ladies, with the under mis- 
tress, walked with the pupils in the square. 
Then Helena would steal up to one of the 
pianos and try to recall "Fd be a butterfly," 
and the Persian melodv, and one or two 
simple airs she had been taught when a 
child. 

These stolen pleasures were sweet as were the 
peeps into books and at pictures, which she 
enjoyed more from the difficulty which attended 
her inspection. Her mental hunger was great. 
If she saw a picture that riveted her attention, 
she had probably to wait some days before she 
could spell out the description by the letterpress, 
and the picture and the fact it communicated 
were engraved on her memory. 

Sometimes Mrs. Crew told her to go out and 
take a brisk walk. It was the privilege of her 
being uncared for, to a certain degree, that she 
might go out alone and do shopping for the 
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housekeeper and housemaid, when they were too 
busy to do it themselves. 

" Mistress will never know," they would say 
to each other ; and then came the rejoinder, " If 
she did, she would never care." 

In the evening, Helena was supposed to be 
learning to cook of Mrs. Crew, and therefore 
she did not appear at the tea table with the rest 
of the girls. If, consequently, she stayed out 
beyond the hour when the housekeeper and 
the housemaid took their tea together, they 
generally put aside a thick slice of bread and 
butter against her return, and a cup of tea. 

As she grew older, they used to give her 
their commissions, and finding her shrewd and 
intelligent, and ready at reckoning, of which she 
had had ample practice when living with the 
intemperate cook, they were not only willing 
but frequently impatient to send her out. 

One day they were discoursing over the sub- 
ject of buns, and declaring that there was no 
one in the universe who could compare in the 
making of buns with Farrance, in Spring Gar- 
dens. They determined that when next day 
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Miss Vernon went for a walk they should send 
her to Farrance to obtain the desired dainties. 

" There is but one fault in them," said the 
housemaid, " they are too small — not much 
bigger than a five-shilling piece ; but oh, no one 
who ever tasted a bun at Farrance' s could endure 
any of a meaner mixture." 

" Seven for sixpence ? " asked Helena. 

" Yes, Miss Vernon. They would not be so 
mean as to give only six." 

" Truly," cried Helena, " they can afford seven 
as they are so very small. I never tasted one." 

** You shall have the odd two," said both the 
women at the same time. 

So next day, which was rainy in the morning, 
but cleared with a bright sun in the afternoon, 
Helena thought with satisfaction that she should 
enjoy the yet untasted bliss of one of Farrance's 
buns. It was a balmy afternoon in the beginning 
of June, and Helena had been dressed by the 
friends to look the very perfection of neatness in 
her clean print frock, black sUk visite and hat. 
Her feet were pretty, and well shod, and she 
thought she looked "nice." 
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The parting injunction of the housemaid had 
a sting in it, but it was hardly listened to ; 
" Take care not to dirt your frock. Miss Vernon, 
it will cost sixpence to wash it again." 

So Helena set out in good spirits, crossing St. 
James's Park with elastic steps, till she came to 
the narrow passage which leads up the ascent 
into Pall Mall, where some years since Farrance's 
shop stood on the right hand. 

Poor Farrance ! It used to supply luncheons 
on Sundays, in dim shadow, till the austere eyes 
of Queen Adelaide detected the desecration of 
the Sabbath, and laid her royal command, or 
request, which was tantamount, that the shop 
should be entirely closed on the first day in the 
week. After that Farrance could not hold up 
its head with any degree of composure. It felt 
like a thing accursed and dwindled away, and 
the place thereof knows it no more. 



CHAPTER XII. 

** She had been persecuted and had learnt mercy. 



it 



Helena turned the comer, rich with attrac- 
tion to girlhood, and came into the great stream 
of civiUsed life. The thoroughfare was crowded 
with carriages, the pavement with pedestrians. 
Everyone seemed bigger and richer and more 
important than herself. However, she had 
reached the goal of her intentions, and entered 
the shop to purchase the shilling's worth of those 
buns of unapproachable merit made only at the 
establishment of Mr. Farrance. 

When she had got inside the threshold, 
where she escaped the pushing and pressure of 
the foot passengers, she found the shop was 
nearly as full as the pavement, only the persons 
contained in it were still, and therefore less 
objectionable. Nearest the door a beautiful 
woman, richly dressed, was giving orders to one 
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of the least attractive of the houris inside tlie 
counter, those more youthful and charming 
being engaged by the gentlemen. The lady 
looked sweet-tempered, and Helena thought she 
might stand near her till the orders were all 
given. It seemed, however, that there was a 
demand for some Spanish or Portuguese sweet- 
meat, which was not forthcoming, called cara- 
melo, and the attendant left her place for a few 
minutes to make inquiries of the principal ; and^ 
no longer occupied, the beautiful lady turned 
her head towards the door to see if her carriage 
was stiU close up in attendance, and being satis- 
fied on that point, she was awaiting the return 
of the young woman, when her eyes fell on 
Helena's upturned face fixed on hers with a kind 
of curious trouble in its expression. 

" What is it, my dear ? " she asked, kindly. 

" Nothing, ma'am, I don't know. I am not 
sure," and the child's face became crimson. '* It 
is a mistake," Helena said, sadly, remembering 
that her mother was dead. " I beg your pardon, 
ma'am, but you are so like a beautiful lady I 
knew once." 
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She looked up, and saw in the countenance of 
the person she addressed a trouble equal to her 
own. 

There was a pause. The lady's lips moved, 
but were yet silent, when there was a loud shout 
and a rush down the street- Women and 
children screamed and fell over each other. Men 
shouted, boys hallooed with excitement. 

There was a narrow passage left in the centre 
of the street, through which an unfortunate dog 
was trying to escape from his persecutors. The 
poor brute turned his head this way and that as 
the stone struck him, in the vain hope of seeing 
some shelter. 

At length one missile, heavier than the 

rest, broke his foreleg, and he fell over on 

his side with a short cry. Men and boys, in 

the fiendish love of inflicting pain, and of 

oppressing the weak, redoubled their shouts of 

exultation. 

" He got it then ! He's nearly done for ! No, 

there he's up again ! Hit him again. Bill ! Here 

goes ! " 

The dog, a poor half-grown mongrel skye 
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through the mad and filth with which he was 
covered, saw the line of cabs in firont of him, and 
hoped for a better and a little breathing time. 
He staggered towards them, hopping on three 
legs, and the fiends who pursued him &om the 
instinct of cruelty — ^I do not call them brutes, it 
would be too complimentary — ^were too cowardly 
to rush in and finish his sufferings. 

But the dog had one spectator — ^probably the 
youngest and weakest amongst them — whose 
heart bled at the suffering she witnessed. 
Helena, who had gone to the door of the shop 
on hearing the shouts, rushed through the eddy- 
ing crowd, who were afraid to go near the dog, 
and joined in the pursuit. 

" That's right, gal ! Heave a stone at him I 
You're a plucky one ! Go it ! " 

Helena had no fear; but those of the sur- 
rounding spectators who had some consideration 
for creatures of their own form, though none for 
inferior animals, cried out — 

Come away, child, the dog is mad !" 
A little lady like you shouldn't run about 
with boys after nasty dogs," said another. 
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Helena, if she heard, did not heed. The dog 
was nearly spent, but he had reached the stand 
of cabs, and crawled under one. Helena went 
down on her knees and crawled after him. Alas ! 
for the clean print frock which it would cost six- 
pence to wash ! The dog, with head reverted, 
saw one persecutor still in pursuit, and went to 
the next and the next. 

" For God^s sake, don't move ! ^' cried several 
people to the cabmen. 

" My horse is ticklish about the heels ; I 
can't answer for him," one replied. 

But the impending danger of that pair of 
heels was past. Two more were dared, and 
then the spent animal took refuge under the 
wheel of a waggon whose horses were taking the 
remains of their evening meal, by tossing their 
nose-bags in the air to catch the last grains of 
the feeds. The dog was here brought to bay ; 
he had no breath, no strength to proceed further. 
He saw the eager face of a stranger coming close 
to him, and two small hands extended to clutch 
him, and did all that he could to defend himself 
by biting vigorously with his sharp white teeth 
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the slender fingers of the child. She scarcely 
felt it, so rejoiced was she that she had saved 
him from further damage. As she emerged 
from the bottom of the drag, with flushed face, 
bruised hat, and dirtied frock, the instinct of 
destructiveness was so strong in the crowd, that 
one stone, lingering in a boy's hand for a favour- 
able opportunity, was flung at the dog in the 
refuge of Helena's arms, and striking the child's 
shoulder, made her reel. 

" Shame ! shame ! " cried the crowd. " Let 
the girl alone ! She deserves the dog ; she has 
worked well for it." 

" She has no business with it. I gave a 
shilling for it, and I'll stone it to death if I 
like ! " said a bnital fellow coming up. 

The lady's footman now came up ; and seeing 
that mark of wealth on the scene, a couple of 
policemen, who dispersed the mob, conducted 
Helena, trembling and disposed to weep, back 
to Farrance's shop, the dog, too exhausted to 
struggle, now lying seemingly half dead in her 
arms. The lady, looking pale, excepting when 
paleness was impossible, but with an under tint 
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of lividiiess, was standing at the door, looking 
anxiously for the child. Helena was frightened 
and ashamed. 

" Are you hurt ? " 

" No, ma'am," she answered, with a trembling 
voice. 

" Is the dog yours ? " 

" It is now," said the girl, pressing the poor 
filthy object to her breast. 

"And you tried to save a strange dog? " 

" It had no friends," was the answer. 

" Conic with me in my carriage away from 
these people." 

" Oh, please, ma'am, will you give me a little 
water to drink, and a shilling's worth of buns, 
please," producing the money from her little 
pocket. 

The plain young woman whom she addressed, 
and who was kept to talk to ladies, gave Helena 
the tumbler of water, of which she drank some, 
and pouring the remainder into her hand, she 
bathed the parched tongue of the miserable 
dog. 

" Come child," said the lady, " come, with 
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me. The dog shall be fed when we get 
home." 

And Helena followed her new patroness to 
the carriage, and was lifted in by the footman. 

" Home," said the lady. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

** 0, there are looks and tones that dart 
A sadden sunshine through the heart " 

When they were seated in the carriage, 
Helena opposite the lady, the child was occupied 
by present troubles, and the fear of those in the 
future. 

" Look at his poor leg ! " said she, with a sob. 
" Can it ever come right ? " 

^' My dear," said the lady, kindly, " I will stop 
at the chemist's and see if he can do anything 
for it, if you please/' 

" Perhaps he will hurt it and frighten it.'' 

"Then we will see what we can do for it 
ourselves," said the lady, *^and here we are." 
And the carriage stopped before a quiet residence 
in Westminster. 

" Follow me, child," said the lady, who as- 
cended two flights of stairs and entered a richly- 
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furnished dressing-room. Then ^she rang the 
bell, and sat down to rest and recover breath 
after the ascent ; yet she was very slight, and 
unencumbered by flesh. 

Helena stood with the dog in her arms. When 
the lady's-maid answered the bell. Lady Wynne 
— ^for that was the name of her mistress — de- 
sired her to bring a plate of meat and a can of 
hot water and a foot-bath. When she returned, 
the dog was placed on the ground, and devoured 
the meat greedily, after he had drunk some 
water. Then he was placed tenderly in a bath, 
and washed and combed by the three females, 
and laid gently on a cushion to sleep off his 
pains— for every movement was an agony from 
the bruises he had received. When this was 
accomplished. Lady Wynne turned to Helena. 

" Take off your frock, that Sophia may wash 
and iron it for you ; and let her have the visite 
and the hat and your boots. You shall sit on 
the sofa wrapped in my dressing-gown whilst 
your clothes are cleaned." 

" How very kind you are, madam ! " said the 
child, in a broken voice ; whilst Lady Wynne, as 
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she called herself, had her eyes fixed on a pitted 
mark, the size of a sixpence, in the hollow where 
the arm joined the breast. She looked silently 
and unconsciously to herself made an effort to 
swallow. She remembered well that as she was 
lying on the sofa, when Helena, then an infant* 
had beei six weeks old, in all the dignity of a 
worked robe cut low in the neck, the child on 
the nurse's lap. who was sitting by the fire, 
shrieked and struggled violently. The nurse 
laid the infant by the mother, and went to fetch 
a dose of Dalby's carminative ; but the mother 
stripped the child, and saw, by the shoulder 
elevated and pressed closely to the side, that the 
mischief was there, and found a hot cinder con- 
cealed in the crease of flesh. It was very small, 
but it had made a bhster, which had produced 
an indelible mark. 

Lady Wynne had seen the look of the man 
she had once loved in the face of the child who 
stood by her in Farrance's shop. 

The child had a troubled suspicion that the 
face was that of the lovely lady who had laughed 
at her when she ran round the room with the 

K 2 
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waste-paper basket over her head ; but this lady 
was SO wealthy, so far above her in position ; 
besides her poor mamma was dead, she had 
been told. 

"Where do you live, Helena?'* said the 
lady. 

"You know my name, madam !'* cried the 
child, with excitement and exultation. She 
looked piteously in the lady's face — a look which 
recalled that on the face of the dead. 

" Goose ! " said the lady ; " your name is so 
plainly written in indelible ink on your linen, 
Helena Vernon, no one could doubt it. Who 
wrote the words so neatly ? " Lady Wynne 
added, to turn the subject from that which 
threatened to be agitating. 

"I believe Lady Gower wrote it," the girl 
replied. "The housekeeper told me she was 
going to carry the linen to her lady to be 
marked, who was very particular about marking, 
and liked it to be done very neatly." - 

" Is Lady Gower your aunt or your grand- 
mamma ? " asked Lady Wynne, who knew that 
she was neither, but could not understand how 
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it happened thai, her former rival should have 
marked her little girFs linen* 

" No, madam, no relation ; only somehow she 
took me to her house when my poor papa died 
till she had written to Lord Santly about me." 

" Who is Lord Santly ? " 

" A distant relation of my uncle's, I believe, 
ma'am." 

" What was your papa's name ? ' 

" Sir Atheline Vernon." 

" Where is he now ? " 

" In the churchyard near Loamlands." 

Lady Wynne turned her pale face away and 
leaned it on her hand. She was silent for a long 
time, and covered the upper part of her face. 

At length she spoke. "Tell me all about 
your papa's death. I knew him once." 

"I did not know him. I never saw Sir 
Atheline Vernon that I can be sure of. I was 
at school at Madame Deverign's. A letter came 
to say that my papa wanted to see me, so 
Madame sent me. When I got there an old 
woman told me not to go to the gentleman's 
room till he knocked on the floor for nie." 
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"Knocked on the floor?*' 

"Yes; there was no bell. It was a poor 
place — sanded floor, and no chairs, but old black 
forms round the room, and such a great chimney, 
without a grate." 

The details, which were to Helena only 
curious, were like dagger-points to the faithless 
woman who had left Sir Atheline in his poverty, 
yet not because he was poor, but because his 
passion had " spent its novel force." 

"There could have been no carpet in the 
room,'' she suggested to herself, " or the sound 
on the floor could not have been heard/' 

" And did he knock at last ? " 

" No, madam. A lady came. Lady Gower, 
and brought some flowers and grapes, and 
desired that they might be taken up to Sir 
Atheline when he awoke, and to ask if he would 
like to receive a visit from her. I waited till I 
was quite faint, listening. At last Lady Gower 
came back, and then an old woman came and 
took the message up to my papa ; but he was 
dead, poor papa ! all by himself.^' 

" Then Lady Gower never saw him ? ^ 
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" No, ma'am. The old woman asked her to 
go up and see the corpse, but she said no. Then 
the old woman brought down his watch and a 
pin and his keys. Lady Gower said when I was 
old enough I should have them. Then I had 
nowhere to go, and she took me home to her 
great house, and wrote to Lord Santly to ask 
what was to be done, because papa had left no 
money." 

" Was your papa lodging in that mean-looking 
house ? " 

" It was one of Lord Santly's farms, ma'am, 
the housekeeper at Loamlands told me." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** 0, there's a bird within your border 
That sings sae sad and sorry." 

The ormolu clock on the chimney-piece struck 
seven, and startled Helena from her enjoyment 
of the present and recollections of the past. 

" Oh, dear ! " she cried, *' Mrs. Crew and the 
housemaid will think I am lost/* And she looked 
about for the paper of buns which Lady Wynne 
had kindly taken charge of when the footman 
had put them iii the carriage. 

" Who is Mrs. Crew ? and why should the 
housemaid care whether you are in or out ? " 

" I learn with the young ladies in the morn- 
ing," said Helena. " After dinner I learn sewing 
of the housemaid and cooking of the cook, to 
please Lord Santly, who said I must be brought 
up to be useful/' 
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" Do you like that arrangement ? "" asked the 
lady^ with some discontent. 

" Yes, very much indeed. The young ladies 
are very cross and disagreeable, and Mrs. Crew 
and Mary are very good-natured. She only 
scolded me once, for dropping a bit of eggshell 
into the custard. Then I can move about as I 
like, and the two women let me walk out alone, 
and I can go where I please, and walk fast or 
slow, not in a row as the other young ladies do, 
so long as I am home by prayers, when Mrs. 
Delacy counts heads when their faces are down 
on the chair-seats. No one cares when I am 
back, only to-day they will care because I was 
to take back the shilling's worth of buns from 
Farrance's." 

Lady Wynne rang the bell, and the servant 
brought the renovated hat, visite, boots, and 
irock, in which Helena hastily arrayed herself. 
Then she cast a troubled look at the dog. 

"My child, you had better leave the poor 
fellow on his cushion. You shall come and see 
him every day if you please. Sophia and I will 
take the greatest care of him.** 
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" Yes, ma'am," the child said, lingering. 

" One moment, Helena. Tell me, do you like 
Lady Gower very much ? " 

The girl was silent. At length she answered, 
candidly, " I ought to like her very much, be- 
cause, as the housekeeper said, she gave me nice 
clothes, and she was not bound to do so." 

" Should you have liked her very much had 
ahe not given you anything? " 

" I don't know ; you see, ma'am, she gave me 
beautiful grapes when I had' no breakfast, and 
when I was so thirsty with crying and being 
frightened. I can't tell how I should have felt 
had she given me nothing ; I daresay I should 
not have liked her then at all." 

" Listen, Helena ! If you wish to come and 
see me again, you must not tell where you have 
been." 

" What can I say if Mrs. Crew asks me ? " 

« 

said the child, with the instinct of truth. 

" Say as little as you can. Do not say where 
the lady lives who now speaks to you. You 
have not heard my name, and I wish you not to 
inquire what it may be. Promise." 
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" I promise," said the girl ; and the woman's 
arms obeyed her yearning heart, and she clasped 
Helena to her bosom and kissed her as she 
had never felt lip pressure since last she had 
reclined in those fond arms. 

She was suspicious. She had not since infancy 
felt so tender a clasp. It was like hers^ she thought. 
It must be my mother, but she does not wish 
me to know it. The little slender arms clung 
round the lady's neck, and crimson, innocent 
lips covered her brow, eyelids, and cheeks with 
kisses. 

**I promise — I promise, dearest lady, and I 
will come again so often. I am so happy ! I 
have some one who cares for me — the dog, I 
mean," she said, giving her words a sudden 
turn, lest the lady, whom she believed to be her 
mamma, should be vexed at being recognised 
by her little daughter. She stooped down and 
patted the sleeping head of the rescued dog, and 
then ran downstairs. Lady Wynne rang the 
bell. 

" Sophia, stop that little girl and take her in a 
cab back to her residence, she will be too late 
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otherwise. Pay the cab ; you can return in 
it or walk, as you may prefer," said the easy- 
tempered lady. 

When Helena got back, Mrs. Crew was in all 
the bustle of sending up the late dinner, and the 
housemaid had "just slipped out.'^ 

*'Here are the buns, Mrs. Crew,*' said a 
childish voice. 

" Put them on the dresser, my dear, in the 
vegetable dish, with the cover over them; I 
sha'n't want that one to-day." 

'* May I take two ? There are fourteen*" 

"Yes, of course; but get out of my way. 
Missus is like a wild cat to-night about the 
fish." 

" I am going to bed, Mrs. Crew ; my head is- 
aching." 

This was a true statement ; but as Helena's 
aches had not been a subject of interest to any- 
one, she only stated the fact that Mrs* Crew 
might give it as a reason for her non-appearance 
at prayers that night. She lighted a candle and 
went to the housekeeper's room, where she found 
her tea and bread-and-butter carefully set aside 
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for her, with the saucer over the top to keep in 
warmth and to keep out flies ; and sitting down 
in Mrs. Crew's arm-chair she took up a railway 
edition of "Pride and Prejudice/' and enjoyed 
Farrance's buns and the cold tea and the novel 
together, though her fingers were somewhat sore 
and swollen by the poor dog's despairing bites 
when she took him in her arms. 

How happily she sank to sleep that night ! 
Her own mamma was alive, and loved her as 
well as when she was a little baby peeping 
through the wicker of the waste-basket. The 
fact that she should be sent to school by Lord 
Santly, and that Lady Wynne had desired secrecy 
in her intercourse with her, created no suspicion 
in her mind. Children take things for granted 
as being above their comprehension. It was 
nothing to her that those wicked people had 
said her mamma was dead. They had told 
stories, and would be punished in the next 
world for their untruths. 

"I belong to a beautiful mamma," she thought, 
" and she loves me, and we shall be so happy — 
oh, so happy ! " 
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And Claudine — her mother^-who called her- 
self Lady Wynne — of what did she think before 
she fell asleep? She wept, thinking of her 
,girl, helpless tears of self-reproach ; but they 
were the tears of a feeble, self-indulgent nature. 
She wept, thinking that her daughter would be 
forbidden to visit her, if it were found out that 
they had met. The child suspected her, she 
knew. The shower of passionate kisses rained 
upon her face was like the dumb caresses 
bestowed by a faithful dog on his mistress from 
whom he has been accidentally separated. The 
child had recognised in some mysterious 
manner the fact that she was not to claim the 
mother she recognised. 

How Claudine hated the name of Helena! 
She had always been jealous of the woman she 
had supplanted. She knew that though she 
had drawn him aside from his devotion to 
Helena, it w^as the feat of a mischievous child 
who catches at the foliage of the branch 
above its head, and after bending it down, 
hangs on for a brief space, till the capricious 
grasp relaxes and the branch recovers its 
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Bormal height, but despoiled of some of its 
verdure. 

Sir Atheline had so far freed himself from 
Claudine's influence that he had had the child 
christened Helena, in memory of his former 
love. It was the burst of passion with which 
Claudine received this inteUigence after the 
fever and delirium which followed the birth of 
the child, and not Sir Atheline's embarrassed 
income, which chafed away into a slender thread 
the tie which bound her to her husband. As 
the child w^as no longer called " Baby," the irri- 
tation of her name, which Sir Atheline seemed 
to delight.in repeating with childish persistency, 
was a daily cause of dispute and bitterness. 

After a few more years of contention, Claudine, 
discovering his devotion to a fresh object of 
pursuit on whom he lavished the remains of his 
fortune, left him for the protection of Captain 
Thomycroft, who had become Lord Wynne by 
the death of his uncle, and who seemed to yield 
her the strong attachment she lacked from her 
husband. As the case had never been through 
the law courts he was unable to marry Claudine, 
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but he gave her a luxurious establishment, and 
contributed as far as he could to supply by 
indulgence the sacrifice she had made for him. 
Lord Wjmne was absent now, and Claudine 
rejoiced that Helena had not seen him. 

When Claudine left her husband, she had 
taken the child with her, and hoped to have 
retained her ; but Sir AtheKne would not per- 
mit her to have that happiness, and reclaimed 
the infant. 

Then Claudine had bribed the nurse to bring 
the child to see her daily at her residence. It 
was in one of these visits the circumstance 
occurred which was impressed on the ductile 
mind of childhood by the pain of ridicule at her 
mother's mirth, and by the pleasure of the con- 
solation in the shape of the gold ornament. 

When the little girl had been sent to school 
the happy meetings had ceased, for Madame 
Deverign was not to be bribed, and Lady 
Wynne ceased to try to obtain that which when 
refused was an insult. She had no idea of the 
degradation her little daughter had suffered 
when under the charge of that lady. The- utter 
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ruin of her child's father came on her unex- 
pectedly. 

Then she had lost sight of Helena, to whom 
she was attracted in Farrance's shop by Sir 
Atheline's broad forehead, dark-blue eyes, and 
pleading expression, repeated in his little girl's 
face. • There are likenesses which dart instant 
conviction to the spectator. Helena's to her 
father was one of these, and Claudine felt that 
her dead lover was dearer to her for the sake of 
his living representative. 

Claudine's wish that nothing should interfere 
with her meetings with Helena, restricted them 
to once a week, after the second visit. She 
rightly imagined that she might absent herself 
with impunity occasionally, but that if her 
truancy occurred very frequently, it would cer- 
tainly be discovered. Now for the first time 
this innocent child was made by her mother an 
unsparing judge of her past life. For the first 
time she placed herself in that child's position^ 
and shrank from the result. 



Vol. II. 



CHAPTER XV. 

** what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.** 

There was something piteous in the way 
in which the mother prodigalised caresses and 
love tokens on the unsuspecting Helena. If 
Claudine had put this feeling into words, she 
would have said, " Love me ! for I doat upon 
you. Take a great share of love for me into 
your heart. Let me bribe you into indulgence 
of anything you "tnay hear to my discredit.'* 
Yet the mother's love was so strong that she 
would not have had Helena think her conduct 
anything but disgraceful. She was aware of the 
height from which she had fallen. Respectable 
women — or women yet unbranded — turned their 
heads when they saw Lord Wynne's carriage and 
livery servants, lest the lady they used to be 
proud to visit should be within it, and they 
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should have the unpleasantness of recognising 
their former acquaintance, and of making no 
sign. 

On the other hand, there were women who 
forced their acquaintance on Claudine — women 
whom she was careful that Helena should not 
meet. She feared the child might have the 
delicate bloom of her purity brushed off by 
careless, if not decidedly vicious, observations. 
On the afternoons when she expected Helena, 
she was denied to everyone else. She delighted 
herself by preparations for these little visits. 
Ices, cakes, and the choicest fruits were pre- 
pared, to tempt the healthy appetite, which re- 
quired no temptation. 

She loved to see her eat ; but she carefully 
avoided giving her anything stronger than 
lemonade or coffee. The likeness to her father, 
and his occasional intemperance, made her re- 
frain. The faulty woman was an exemplary 
mother. She never before felt the evil she had 
wrought — she had never judged herself by the 
judgment of an innocent girl. 

She would, if possible, have put aside the 
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knowledge that crime existed from this sinless 
creature, who was, alas 1 her daughter. When 
she held Helena to her heart, and felt that she 
had no right to clasp her innocent child, having 
failed in her duty to her, by abandoning her 
husband, her punishment seemed intolerable — 
because just. 

Claudine was impatient Helena should asso- 
ciate with the housemaid and Mrs. Crew, in the 
afternoons. It was true that the child spoke of 
the time spent with them with pleasure, and 
showed how well she could sew with great 
pride ; but Claudine felt that her child should 
have been taught to hem and stitch, fell, and 
pucker, by a lady — not bearing in mind that 
there are not five women in every hundred in 
the present day who can accomplish such feats of 
householdry. She could not interfere. She 
could not draw on Lord Wynne for Helena's 
schooling, whfcn Lord Santly was willing to 
pay for it. The small sum which remained of 
her own money, unlavished by Sir Atheline, 
stood in Lord Wynne's name. She felt she 
must have spent it over and over, and could not 
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inquire for it. She wished to propitiate this 
man now that her husband was dead, that, by 
marrying Lord Wynne, she might regain some 
faded semblance of respectability, for the sake 
of Helena. 

One day she got a letter from Rome from Lord 
Wynne, who was ill, and wished her to come 
and nurse him. He had had an accident, and 
broken his leg, and thought that he might as 
well have the society of the woman for whose 
expenditure he drew large sums on his banker. 
It was Claudine's desire to propitiate him now, 
especially. It seemed as if she might impose on 
the girl a belief in her innocence, as if, Sir Athe- 
line being dead, she had married again. If not 
respectability, it was the semblance of as much 
as circumstances now permitted, and the fever 
of her spirits in this hope, which might lead to 
Helena's living with her, dulled the grief of 
their coming separation. 

Helena, indeed, was overwhelmed with sor- 
row. She could not be comforted. " You are 
going away ! '^ said she, forgetting all restraint 
in her anguish. It will be as it was before. 
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Oil, mamma ! mamma ! don't deny that you are 
my own mother. I know it — I feel it. I was 
cruelly treated — ^neglected — pushed about — 
kicked by a drunken woman — ^made ashamed 
because I had no clothes when you left me 
before. I know that you are my mamma. I 
remember the waste-basket, and your laughing 
when I peeped through it, and my crying, 
because I fancied you laughed at me ; and then 
the gold-locket. The cook took it away, and 
said it was not for the like of me, and sold it to 
pay for my clothes, she said, but spent it in 
gin. I could not help wanting clothes. I cried 
— oh, so long, when she took away the locket — 
somehow I thought you and the locket went 
together ; and oh, mamma, they said you were 
dead! How could they tell such cruel false- 
hoods ? And now I've got you again. Don't 
leave me ; let me go with you 1 " 

Helena poured out this torrent of anguish, 
broken by sobs, with her head bowed down on 
the knees of Claudine, as she knelt at her feet. 
Let women, who in the hour of mad passion 
desert their charge, think of the misery they 
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must feel at the consequences of their crime, in 
the neglected condition of their offspring. 

Claudine was racked by her young daughter's 
entreaties. The thought passed through her 
mind, " Can I really take her to Rome ? " but a 
moment's consideration proved the impossibility 
of the proposition. Lord Wynne had become 
coarse, insolent, and selfish. He had really 
always been so; but those qualities deepen in 
age. He would hardly have tolerated the pre- 
sence of another man's offspring when he was 
in health ; but now, made peevish in addition 
to his usual violence, Claudine would have 
shrunk from letting Helena see how much her 
mother was degraded into the position of an 
upper servant, to a fretful and violent master. 
Very different was Lord Wynne from Sir 
Atheline. 

Lord Byron's lines are true, as many a woman 
has found : 

'* Some run away and bat exchange their cares, 
Losing the advantage of a yirtuous station. '* 

Claudine had left Sir Atheline because he 
said 'that his respect had always been with 
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Helena, and, the first efiervescence of her mad 
passion having subsided, she believed that he 
loved Helena best ; and like many other women 
better than herself, in the vain hope of wounding 
the heart she despaired of recovering, she fled 
away with a man for whom she felt neither 
respect nor affection. 

The results of this act were that the agony 
was greater to her than Sir Atheline. Her 
nature was more vivid ; moreover, she had 
neither the refuge of smoking nor intoxication, in 
both of which her former companion indulged. 
But he had ever been so sweet and gentle to 
her, that she hated herself for the impassable 
chasm which she had placed between them. 
Then he had insisted on retaining the infant. 
He had called it Helena, and he had a kind of 
superstitious feeling that he had in that way, 
somehow, connected her with the woman he 
still loved and respected more than any creature 
upon earth. 

Sir Atheline was utterly unfitted to have the 
charge of anything precious. The nurse was in 
Claudine's interest, and allowed her to see the 
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child SO often, that the runaway mother might 
as well have had the entire charge of the infant. 
Mammas must naturally care more than papas, 
was the nurse's theory ; and the nurse, as a rule, 
was right. 

Now she felt bitterly the fruit of her defiance 
of laws, human and divine. She must separate 
herself from the creature to whom every tender 
feeling was devoted. She had gone the round 
of pleasure, and found but fountains of bitter- 
ness, till she tried a purer spring, and longed 
that its flow should be perpetual. 

But she must deny herself, for the sake of 
Helena ; she must leave that dear child, in the 
hope of reclaiming her when she was Lord 
Wynne's wedded wife. She would make the 
poor child as happy as she could be rendered, 
with this terrible anticipation of being parted 
from her mother. " My darling," she said, " you 
are my own dear child, whom I worship more 
than anything in the world. I must go ; but I 
will come back, if I live, and we will never part 
more. I will leave you some money ; I will 
write to you. We will go out now, at once, 
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and buy you a locket, much handsomer than the 
one the cook took from you ; and oh, my darling t 
pray, pray don't cry, it makes me so wretched 
to see you grieve. There are some things in 
this world we muBt do. I must leave you now : 
but I will come back to you, I swear I will ! " 

" But children live with their mothers ; why 
may I not go with you ? There is Miss Harriet 
Vandeleur — a little, plain, sickly girl — ^her 
mamma comes and fetches her to go home in 
the carriage. I watch them hug so tight when 
she gets in, and her mamma wraps her in her 
cloak, and Miss Harriet looks almost pretty, she 
is so happy. I used to think I might be happy 
too, if I had a mamma ; and now '' 

She buried her face on the soft laces and 
muslin which covered her mother's bosom — that 
bosom which throbbed with grief and remorse, 
at what she was compelled to inflict. She could 
only promise, and promise, and hurry the car- 
riage to take Helena to the jeweller's. She 
should have a locket covered with gems, if such 
could be found. Her child craved bread, and 
she w^ould give her a stone. 
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Helena wanted to be with her mother, and 
had but a feeble curiosity to possess a wonderful 
locket. She had a suspicion that the new one 
would bring trouble, and that it would be taken 
from her, and sold, as the last had been. She 
was too depressed to make any more entreaties. 
Claudine felt the girl's profound silence as a 
tacit reproach. It was worse than her entreaties. 

" Do you not see, my child," she began again, 
" that separations take place frequently between 
parent and child ? Miss Vandeleur, who is so 
much petted by her mamma, comes back to 
school, and remains there. It is for her good : 
it is for yours that I go to Italy ; it is for yours 
that I shall return. Knowing my darling child, 
how could I give up the happiness of seeing 
her again ? '' 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma ! you lost me before 
— ^you may lose me again — and, worse, I may 
lose you, and never see you again ! " 

The child sank at her feet, and clasped her 
knees, as the mother was sitting on the sofa, 
waiting for her bonnet and cloak to be brought 
by her lady's-maid. 
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Claudine smoothed her hair in terrible per- 
plexity. Weak and impulsive she had ever 
been, and now she longed to give way to 
Helena's expostulations, and take her to Italy, 
Claudine thought of a little dog she had once 
had. It had puppies, and all were destroyed 
but one, and that one was carried to some straw 
in a cellar. She remembered that, soon after, 
the bitch, with moist pleading eyes, had ap- 
peared with the puppy in her mouth, and carried 
it to Sir Atheline's feet. Ever tender-hearted, 
Sir Atheline patted the silky head of the mother, 
and smiled. "Poor Fan! pretty Fan! she 
wishes to establish her puppy in the drawing- 
room. Let the basket be brought.^' 

The difference between the two men made 
Claudine doubtful as to what, under similar cir- 
cumstances, Lord Wynne would have done ; and 
she also knew that, by a man's tenderness to 
the brute creation, she might judge of their line 
of action to their own species. 

She dared not take Helena; the dread of 
insult offered to her child — of contumely, or 
separation, with twofold bitterness, as she should 
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have cut off Helena's claim on Lord Santly, and 
have nothing to offer her in return, was too 
great to encounter. "Oh, that I had never, 
never left him ! My poor Atheline ! I must 
have been and was mad ! " 

Thus communed with herself this woman of 
impulse. She fancied, in her remorse, that she 
might have stayed the downward course of her 
first lover. How they should both have doated 
on this beautiful, intelligent, yet delicate child, 
who resembled, with such painful reality, the 
features and expression of her father ! 

Her reflections were cut short bv the 
announcement of the carriage. She wiped 
Helena's eyes, and led her down. The child 
ceased to weep. She saw that her separation 
from her mamma was decided. They went 
on in silence, Helena keeping her wet eyes 
turned towards the carriage window, and 
swallowing down her sobs, not to tire her 
mother. 

At length the carriage stopped at the jewel- 
ler's, and the footman lifted the little girl down, 
and Claudine" led her into the shop. A lady 
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passed who had been giving some orders— now, 
having concluded them, left the counter ; and, 
just glancing at Claudine, passed her with 
averted face, gathering her clothes close to her, 
as if to avoid any contact. 

Claudine became pale — so pale, that the 
good-natured shopman asked if he should pro- 
cure a glass of water; but the lady declined, 
and, forcing a smile, asked for some lockets. A 
tray was brought, and Claudine, passing her 
arm round Helena, asked her to choose any one 
she preferred. 

" Here is one we have just finished for the 
Honourable Mrs. Vandeleur," said the shopman, 
taking one from a velvet case. " I am glad to 
say that it gave great satisfaction. I believe it 
is for a very young lady, her daughter/' 

He laid the costly trinket again in its re- 
ceptacle, and passed it over for inspection. It 
was of plain gold ; but the letters '* H. V." were 
mingled in a monogram of brilliants. 

" ' H. V.' '' whispered the child. " Mamma, my 
name ! " 

** ' H. V.^ " said the shopman. " The young 
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lady's name is, I think, Harriet — called after 
her mamma, Harriet Vandeleur/' 

" Is it not beautiful ? " says Helena. 

Claudine said, " You could not let me have 
this locket — this very one 1 — I am leaving 
England, and it is important to me to procure 
one before 1 go/' 

The jeweller hesitated. 

" I tJiink it could be managed. Mrs. Vande- 
leur is going to Brighton for a fortnight, and 
wished me to keep the locket, with some other 
jewellery, for her till her return to London. We 
have a similar shape ; it will not be diflBcult to 
add the diamonds." 

" I will pay for it at once,'' said Claudine ; 
and she drew her cheque-book from her reticule, 
and wrote the amount, which was a heavy one ; 
but she carried it off in triumph. 

** Now I must buy you a little slender silk 
chain that will not attract attention, that you 
may wear it round your neck." 

"Oh! mamma! I may call you mamma?" 
Claudine kissed her in reply. " Is it not beau- 
tiful ? Is it not strange that you should have 
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been able to get the two letters exactly? I 
love it so much — ^but you more, mamma." 

She nestled up close to her mother's side; 
adding, " I would give it up directly that you 
should not go away." 

*'You must love it, as a proof that I am 
coming back to you, my darling. I love none 
but you now your poor papa is dead." 
' Helena looked up inquiringly. She longed to 
inquire about " poor papa," but a sense of mys- 
tery about the subject, and the sad look in her 
. mother's eyes which seemed as if they were 
peering back into a painful past, closed her lips. 
They stopped for spme silken chains to be 
brought to the window of the carriage, and 
Lady Wynne selected a slender one. 

*' Mamma, if you would buy me a little box 
that would lock — I have nothing to lock up the 
beautiful case, and I cannot wear the locket 
always for fear they may take it away.'^ 

" True, my dear child,^' and they drove to a 
bazaar, and Claudine chose a pretty leather 
box, about six inches by four, with a bramah 
lock. 
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The sense of possession of a locking box 
flushed the child's cheeks Ayith even greater 
pleasure than the rich gift of the costly locket. 

" You will be able to hide this, Lena," said 
Glaudine. The abbreviation was pleasant to her, 
for she felt that Lady Gower could never have 
been called by an abbreviation even in her earliest 
childhood, she was so starched. 

*' Now remember, my child, you must never ^ 
never say how you got this. If you do you will 
never see me again. Think how grieved I should 
be if anything so dreadful should happen as that 
we should never, never be able to love each other 
any more ! I will come back very soon, Lena. 
So soon child," she said, trying to be playful, 
" that you will scarcely have had time to niiss 
me. 

Helena tried to reflect the forced smile in her 
mother's face, but. failed signally. 

"H. v.," said the girl again, meditating. 
" Helena Vernon — Harriet Vandeleur. Was it 
not lucky Mrs. Vandeleur wanted to give Har- 
riet a locket ? That wa:s Mrs. Vandeleur, that 
lady that looked so cross at you, mamma, and 
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held her dress away as if she was afmid your 
clothes were dirty, I never saw her look <5ross 
before. She was always smiling when she came 
to fetch Harriet/' 

" Ah, yes, my love, she is a very disagreeable 
woman. I knew her once, and she called on me. 
I did not return her call, and she was offended, 
and would not answer my salutation when we 
next met/' 

Claudine was not speaking the truth, but the 
falsity was induced by previous ill-conduct ; the 
affair had not occurred as she had related. She 
had called on Mrs. Vandeleur as being a model of 
propriety, when Claudine's position had become 
doubtful, and the visit had not been returned. 

" It is time for me to take you towards your 
home," said the mother. They drove in silence 
as far as the last turning, and then Claudine 
pulled the check-string. The footman opened 
the door, the mother kissed her child with pas- 
sionate fondness, which she was too sad and too 
bewildered to return, and suddenly she found 
herself in the street. Catching one glimpse of 
her mother's beautiful face looking at her through 
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-0, cloud of illuminated dust and the vision had 
past^ and Helena was left to return to her school 
alone. 

She walked quickly when she could no longer 
distinguish the carriage. Her . little box was 
under her cloak, and she hoped she should 
escape notice as she passed up the back stair- 
case into the lonely attic which "little Miss 
Vernon'* was supposed "not to mind/' She 
hid her loved box in the most distant corner of 
a dark closet, which closet had never come 
under the broom of the housemaid during the 
months she had lived at Mrs, Delacy's. Over 
it she flung a little worn-out dark pinafore, 
which had been provided for her lessons in 
cooking, the case was wrapped in brown paper 
as the shopman had given it, and after the beau- 
tiful incased locket had been locked in it, Helena 
had replaced the covering; the key she wore 
round her neck with the chain ; and after her 
little arrangements were concluded she went 
down stairs with all the happy mystery of 
having a secret. 

" I am glad you are come, my dear. I just 
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was wanting you to blanch these almonds for 
me and stir the custard. I am backward this 
evening, and mistress is so particular to a 
minute/' Helena worked away, and made her- 
self very useful. 

The cook was very good-natured as a rule, 
though sometimes she was unreasonably violent, 
as unrestrained natures are apt to be ; yet, on 
the whole, she was kind. She had the kindness 
of experience; for kindness is the growth of 
years, and comes from extended sympathy. The 
young are unfit to control the young, for they 
have a strong love of power, and never put 
themselves in the place of those whom they 
oppress. Mrs. Crew had had, and had lost a 
girl of Helena's age, and there was a look of 
delicacy in the child's face, and a feeble tremu- 
lous tone in her voice sometimes which awoke 
all the mother in the breast of the childless 
vridow, and remembrances of how she had 
watched an attenuating face, and listened for 
a faltering sound from lips now dumb. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

** 0, mother ! whither hast thou flown ! 
And left thy unprotected child, 
To tread the world's bleak waste alone 
From hope and love alike exiled ? " 

Helena did her lessons well, and her work 
with the housemaid and cook. She was count- 
ing the days till she should go to her mamma, 
for she did not believe that Lady Wynne would 
go away before she saw her again. She would 
not disobey her wishes by going sooner. If the 
day should be wet, what reason could she give 
for going out? but in the glow of June she 
need not fear the thought. Rain had never 
yet come between her and her visits to her 
mamma. More likely there would be the suffo- 
cating dust which had seemed to choke her 
when they last parted. She felt herself be- 
coming irritable when the housemaid called her 
back and asked her to bring a piece of tape, and 
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was 80 particular in her directions as to its 
precise width and fineness. 

" Don't you see, Miss Vernon, 'tis for pillow- 
cases, that it must be fine or mistress will not 
like it, and it must be strong, for those girls do 
so wriggle about their heads that they are a trial 
to the best of tapes. And if I put buttons the 
laundress just runs the pillow-cases through the 
mangle to save the trouble, and the wires cut 
through their threads and through the holland 
too, in little round holes, just a purpose for me 
to mend/* 

Helena tried to be sympathetic, for the house- 
maid was good-natured, but how could she when 
she was tremulous with anxiety to reach her 
mother's arms. It would be her last visit, slie 
feared. She had been looking out Rome in the 
map. It seemed a great way off, as her little 
finger had been travelling over the different 
countries to reach that destination of her 
mamma's travels. The governess had reproved 
her for touching the map with her finger tip. 
Helena held up her little hands for inspection to 
prove they were soilless, but the governess ob- 
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served that young ladies who spent half their 
time in the kitchen could not be supposed to b6 
as clean as those who lived only with ladies^ an 
observation which had not disposed her to wish 
to live with those whom the governess repre- 
sented. 

Helena was vibrating between hope and 
anxiety as she turned the comer of the street 
in which she had passed the few happy hours 
of her sterile existence. There were the pillars — 
a soft yellow stone-colour ; there was the portico 
over which the Virginia creeper trailed its grace- 
ful stems heavy with foliage* She began to 
breathe short with anxiety to reach the door 
before her footsteps could bear her to the portal. 
" Mamma will be watching from the window/* 
she said, looking up. Mamma had been always 
watching latterly for her little girl's coming, He- 
lena thought. " She cannot be ill !'* but now she 
was opposite the door, and saw the dog she had 
rescued sitting outside it. His head was turned 
in a direction opposite to that by which she had 
come, for he was watching for the return of one 
who had departed by that road. 
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**Turk!" cried Helena, and he was at her 
^eet in a moment, jumping up with frantic 
gestures of welcome and delight, trying to 
kiss her, and giving those enthusiastic and 
honest proofs of love so frequent with dogs, 
so rare in the human race. " O Turk ! where 
is she ? " she cried, lifting the dog till he reached 
her face. He understood something sad in the 
questioner, and looked with reciprocal concern 
in the child's eyes, then turning his head to its 
old position. '"'What! go out and not take 
you, Turk? — we will ring and inquire." 

She rang and knocked, standing on tiptoe. 
The vibration returned was unnaturally hollow, 
•and Helena could hear no sound of answering 
footsteps. She rang and knocked again — ^this 
time with an unpleasant throttled sensation 
about the throat. Turk quite understood her 
eflforts, and was sympathetically silent. Could 
he have spoken he would have said, " Poor little 
mistress ! / Anoio there is no one there, but 
surely she will come back/' Dogs do not quite 
fathom the unspeakable selfishness of men and 
women — and wait, and wait, and wait. Once 
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more Helena pealed at the bell, and knocked 
at the door, but the effort was less assured. 
However, the futile appeals brought a footman 
who was laying the' cloth in one house, and a 
couple of children from their tea on the other 
side, in the drawing-room into the veranda, 
which overlooked the portico under which 
Helena stood still clasping Turk. 
. The children looked curiously on the little girl 
about their own age, left standing alone ready to 
cry outside an empty house, but they did not care. 

" See what a dirty girl she must be to squeeze 
up that dog so,'' said the governess, pointing a 
moral as she looked down. 

A charwoman looked up from the area of the 
next house. "You need not go on knocking 
and ringing, miss, like that, enough to ring the 
house down, they won't hear you. Gone away, 
they are, the brutes 1 gone away and never left 
a bit of victuals for that poor dog, which would 
have starved but for riie. . I would have had him 
down with me, but the poor brute sat up there 
to watch for his missis's coming back — ^much she 
cared." 
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" Oh, ma'am ! they can t be quite gone/' said 
the poor child, trembling. 

" Yes they are. My lady went first on Thurs* 
day last with the footman/' (Helena had parted 
with her mother on Tuesday.) ** Then on Satur- 
day the lady's-maid went, and it seemed to me 
that a waggon was a'most wanted to carry all the 
property she took away. When she came out 
the dog was going to get into the cab with her^ 
but she up with her foot and kicked him out." 

The woman was so carried away by her elo- 
quence that she did not see its effect on the 
child. The silence which followed her speech, 
however, made her look up, and she saw Helena 
leaning speechless and wan against the pillar. 
She had dropped Turk, who stood on his hind 
legs with his forepaws on her knees. 

" Lawks ! 'tis lucky, there's my pint o' porter I 
Take a drink, my dear, 'twill do you good. No I 
Well, I can't do more." 

Helena turned away. Some idle people were 
gathering round — a boy with bread, a coster- 
monger with a cart. She could not bear that 
any one should know her disappointment and 
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disgrace, in wantii^ to gdt into a Boose whidi 
was empty. She had been made a fool of, as it 
were, and every one was laughing at her, in- 
wardly if not openly. She walked on with an 
appearance of calmneas till she was oot of sight 
of that hollow house, and then sat down and pnt 
her arms roand Tmik and sobbed out her woes 
on the back of his rough brown head. 

As she was leaving the portico she canght 
some words passing between the costermonger 
and the charwoman. '' A fine lady indeed ! to 
leave the child so ! ** Then the man muttered 
something, and the shrill voice of the woman 
said: ''Ah! no better than she should be.'* 
Whom did she mean ? whom could she mean by 
that ? Helena thought the lady Vmaid, who had 
carried away so much furniture probably. 

''But oh! mamma gone, and not a word! 
and my poor Turk ! what can I do with you I** 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Bom in a gairet, in a kitchen bred ; 
Transported thence to dress her lady's head." 

Whbn Claudine had parted from her daughter 
it was with the first ruffled feeling Helena had 
ever produced in the mind of her mother. Helena 
had touched a sore point in the reference to 
Mrs. Vandeleur. Her innocence and ignorance 
had occasioned this reference so productive of 
pain to her mother. When she reached her 
house she found a telegraph from Lord Wynne, 
urging her immediate presence in his sick-room. 

When a woman has forfeited her station, no 
class of people have so keen a sense of the fact 
as their personal attendants. When Claudine 
left the house of her husband for that of her 
lover, her maid sought another service. " Once 
a kept lady for a missus, always a kept lady for 
a missus. They are liberal but go to the dogs 
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speedfly^ and one carit depend on them. Wages 
always in arrears/' 

If a servant of good principles will not re- 
main with a lady of damaged character, the 
mistress must put up with what she can get; 
and Claudine, with a sense of degradation un- 
speakable, was obliged to engage an atten- 
dant who had lived with a tolerably virtuous 
actress. 

This young woman said truly that the rackety 
life led by her mistress was kflling her, and she 
wanted to reside with a quieter family. She 
had lived some time with Claudine, who was 
careless in her habits and lavish in her tastes> 
and she had managed to accumulate consider- 
able property in coin and jewels. Claudine was 
always losing her trinkets, and Sophia showed 
so much eager interest in looking for them, and 
suggested so many ingenious ways in which they 
might have been lost, that she had never been 
suspected by her mistress, who was convinced of 
her maid^s attachment to herself and perfect 
trustworthiness. When therefore she found that 
she must go to Italy, she had the articles of 
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dress packed which she thought it most likely 
she should require, and a few of the jewels she 
knew Lord Wynne preferred her to wear, and 
desired Sophia to follow her as soon as she 
could with the rest. To her she confided a 
letter to Helena, giving strict orders that she 
was not to leave the house till after the child's 
usual days of appearing. The letter was full of 
the tenderest farewells and expressions of fond- 
ness the most devoted, and the envelope con- 
tained a ten-pound Bank of England note, which 
she desired Helena to sew inside the lining of 
her little cloak, that she might have something 
to depend on should she be in difficulties. She 
thought that Helena was so frequently sent to 
different shops, in the neighbourhood of the 
school that there would be no difficulty in her 
changing even a large sum where she would be 
supposed to be the messenger of others. 

But Claudine might have saved her reflections 
on the subject. The envelope was torn open, for 
the crackling of the bank-note revealed itself to 
the subtle fingers of Sophia. She took it out and 
placed it in her purse, tearing the letter in half 
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and throwing it on the ground, for the weather 
was sultry and no fire was handy. She cared 
not who picked it up, no one would understand it. 
She hated the child, whose clothes she had been 
ordered to wash on the first visit of Helena to her 
mother ; she hated the dog, which she had been 
ordered to walk out with every day. Claudine 
had desired her to bring the dog with her, and 
had not taken it at once lest the double disap- 
pointment of missing the pleasure of meeting both 
her and the dog should inflict a needless pang on 
her little girl. She fancied that Helena would cry 
a little, and then be comforted by playing with 
Turk. No doubt Sophia would get a nice tea, 
and then they would go out for a walk together. 
She impressed on the maid that she was to pro- 
cure a currant-cake and some cream for Miss 
Vernon. 

Claudine was convinced in her credulous 
mind that Sophia was devoted, first to her 
mistress, then to her mistress's daughter, and 
then to Turk. If Lord Wynne did not like 
Turk he need not see him, Sophia could keep 
him with her. 
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When Helena had exhausted her tears she 
got up to return home, Turk following her with 
a look of depressed inquiry. He was out of his 
beat. She went on, scarcely noticing him, but 
with her mind full of perplexity about him. 
She remembered the desperate tumult which 
had arisen on one occasion, when a pet dog had 
followed one of the pupils to the establishment 
of Mrs. Delacy. What screeches! what pro- 
phecies of hydrophobia! what vituperations of 
the luckless girl who owned the intruder ! The 
boldest of the housemaids was summoned to 
seize the offender and take him home in a cab. 

With these bitter thoughts in her mind, and a 
dreadful idea of a rope and a stone fastened 
round her darling's neck, she was walking faster 
in her agitation when she remembered the tape- 
It was lucky that she did so ; she must propi- 
tiate the cook and housemaid if Turk was still 
to breathe the breath of life. . She purchased 
the tape and then returned home. 

As she drew near her temporary home her 
footsteps dragged, not knowing how to face the 
perplexity of Turk's location. If she walked in 
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with him under her arm, Mrs. Crew and the 
housemaid would be all eager to know if she had 
executed their commission, and the poor dog 
would be turned out and the door shut. Then 
he would probably wander back to the house 
which was now empty, and be lost or starved. 
The woman might not choose to continue to feed 
him, or she m'ight have left the next house. 

There was the coal-cellar opening from the 
area. To push Turk, hungry and bedless, into 
that dreary hole was terrible to the little girl, 
when, she remembered the down cushion on 
which he used to repose. Probably Turk had 
been accustomed to varieties of life, and must 
bend to circumstances. 

The poor little girl spread out her little hand- 
kerchief inside the door where the coals were 
least abundant, and then entered the kitchen, 
where Mrs. Crew called her to come and 
assist at once in dishing up, and when her hat 
and visite had been thrown aside, and she 
had aided her mistress in the culinary art to the 
utmost of her ability, Mrs. Crew sank back in 
her chair and declared she felt ill and exhausted, 

VOL. II. „ 
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and begged Helena to give her a drop of gin- 
and-water. Helena advised her going to bed 
and she would bring her the beverage, that she 
might drink it in comfort, and undisturbed. 
This she assented to, and felt grateful to the 
little girl for her seeming anxiety for her welfare. 

Now Helena's heart beat fast ; she should 
have undisturbed possession of the kitchen and 
larder, as she believed, and anticipated giving 
Turk a plentiful meal by the kitchen fire. 

She was a nervous child, and her heart beat 
faster when she heard a step descending the 
kitchen stairs. It could not be Mrs. Crew? 
— «^^ was safe enough. The housemaid, per- 
haps. Yes ; it was Susan, who saw Helena trans- 
fixed between the kitchen and the larder, looking 
round guiltily. 

" What are you doing, miss ? It^s time for 
all good little girls to be in bed. I suppose 
Mrs. Crew is gone to her room ; I heard her 
heavy step on the stairs." 

"Yes; I am just going to take some hot 
water up to her," said the child. 

"Then you had better go to bed yourself. 
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Little girls ought to do that if they want to look 
fresh and pretty in the morning/' 

" There are a few things I want to tidy up," 
said poor Helena. 

" Don't be so mean, miss ! You are here to 
see the victuals cooked, and to whip sponges and 
beat up custards, but not to clear away. Go up 
to bed at once, or I will complain to Mrs. 
Delacy." 

" I will go directly/' said the poor girl with 
a sigh, putting the small kettle on the j&re to 
heat the water for Mrs. Crew's drink. 



k2 



CHAFrER XVIIL 

** Stay till thou have thy money told, 
I think it will be best.*' 

Susan had a small box under her arm over 
which she flung the folds of her shawl, as she 
rested it on the table. She was a middle-aged, 
raw-boned woman, and not having been attrac- 
tive to the opposite sex in her youth, she was 
saving money to make herself important in 
middle age. When young the temptation is 
great, in the lower classes, to pilfer for a lover. 
When verging on age, it is greater to pilfer for 
their own benefit. 

It was not easy for Susan to carry off her 
spoil by daylight, but at night, when Mrs. Crew 
was unobservant, she met her customer in the 
area to deliver what she had accumulated, and 
to receive payment for the last consignment. 
Nor was the receiver likely to lose much time. 



i 
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She went along the whole street, stopping and 
giving a preconcerted signal at each house which 
contained a customer. 

Susan had a good haul this time in her box, 
and looked crossly and impatiently at the little 
girl, who was lingering in the hope of being able 
to get to the coal cellar. 

Helena saw, however, that Susan was de- 
termined to outstay her, and so she went up 
slowly to Mrs. Crew with the hot water and 
tumbler, knowing the cupboard in that func- 
tionary's bedroom where the gin was stored. 

As soon as her footsteps died away in the 
distance, Susan stationed herself in the area to 
wait for the woman who was to relieve her o 
her burden; and Helena, retiring to her room 
which overlooked the area, waited a time which 
seemed to her interminable, for an opportunity 
to descend and feed Turk. 

The meditations were not agreeable. She 
was sick at heart for her mother's desertion. 
She was cruel to leave her without a word. 
Even the beautiful locket which reposed in the 
recesses of the dark closet was no consolation. 
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Helena thought of "will-o'-the-wisps," which 
seemed guiding lights, bright and beautiful to 
the forlorn, and disappeared, leaving them more 
miserable, from the deception added to sorrow. 
Poor Helena did not then know how true the 
comparison would prove. 

Presently she saw two figures in the area, and 
saw Susan give the box to a woman, and holding 
out her hand, receive something in return. The 
contents of the box were emptied into a large 
basket carried by the strange woman, and then 
the two talked. 

" Oh ! " said poor Helena, "if Turk barks it 
is all over with him." 

Helena did not know that dogs do not bark 
till they feel assured of their home. Turk might 
have done worse ; he might have howled. In- 
deed, he was only waiting till Susan and the 
receiver had finished their colloquy to see if he 
were to be let out at its conclusion, to begin a 
most dolorous petition for enfranchisement. 

Just as Susan came in, and bolted and locked 
the back door, he burst out in a cry so agonised 
and prolonged, going up all the notes of the 
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gamut, without omitting the half notes, that, 
like the Abbess who had immured a nun, in 
Marmion, and mounts the steps pursued by the 
cries of the victim, Susan fled upstairs, thinking 
that a howling dog foreboded death. 

Helena's heart ached at the cry of her darling, 
but she must wait, or she should spoil all, — wait 
till that horrid Susan was in bed and asleep. 

Turk having begun to lift up his voice, con- 
tinued unceasingly. In truth, the poor animal 
was sad and uncomfortable, and shivering. 
Accustomed as he had been to " society, friend- 
ship, and love,^' the coal-hole was very unlike 
Lady Wynne's dressing-room; and Helena's little 
handkerchief made a bad substitute for his down 
cushion. 

She waited for an hour, and then lighting her 
candle she went down the stairs with stealthy 
steps towards the kitchen. 

So long as footsteps moved about in the 
lower regions the beetles remained in their lairs, 
but when silence brooded they crawled in long 
lines over the kitchen, larder, and wash-house, 
like railway carriages on a diminutive scale. It 
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was wonderful to observe how correct was their 
Kne of march. If Mrs. Crew's footstool stood in 
the way, they were never daunted by the obstacle, 
and scorning to alter their course and go round 
the opposing object, they all scaled it one after 
another. 

Helena had a creepy horror of these creatures. 
She dreaded touching them with her fingers. 
She still more dreaded crushing one with her 
foot and leaving it half dead, from want of moral 
courage to complete the murder. 

Helena thought of these with a sickening 
heart, but a longer, louder howl than ever from 
her darling Turk hurried her determination. 
She lighted her candle and went down one 
flight of stairs, where the further descent was 
checked by a door. This did not trouble 
Helena, for it was always left unlocked, but 
Susan, on this occasion, had turned the key and 
put it in her pocket. 

Helena turned pale. She thought of poor 
Turk discovered and cast adrift so soon as 
the coals should be wanted for the morning 
fires. 
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She raged inwardly against Susan, and sat 
down trembling on the stairs to think what she 
should do next. " How that dog does howl ! " 
she said, with the irritation one feels against a 
noise which interferes with one's thinking. 

Then she made up her mind. She proceeded 
with stealthy steps to the door of the housemaid's 
garret. " Now, if she have bolted it,'' said the 
child, " I am done for." She stood on tiptoe — 
not that she had any difficulty in reaching the 
latch, for she was a tall child for her age — but 
in the intensity of her anxiety. The door opened 
easily, and as Helena had taken the precaution 
of extinguishing her candle lest it should flash 
on the eyes of the sleeper, she stopped, puzzled 
by the darkness. The heavy breathing of the 
housemaid told where the bed was placed, and 
as Helena had frequently been in the room 
before, she guessed where the dressing-table 
stood. Her idea was that she would have 
carried the key up in the candlestick and placed 
it by the side of the looking-glass till she had 
curled her hair; so she stole over to the table 
and felt carefully over its surface. Her hand 
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encountered a comb and brush, curling-paper 
and a day-cap, but no candlestick. Then it 
must be on a chair by the side of her bed, and 
the key there, or in her pocket. The dress she 
had encountered when she opened the door ; it 
had swung against her face. She dreaded the 
risk of going near her bed, partly lest the nearer 
noise might awake Susan, partly from an insane 
dread lest she should be only pretending to 
slumber, and suddenly dart out upon her. 

Let the worst come to the worst, there was 
not any crime, she told herself, in being kind to 
a poor dog. But in Mrs. Delacy's establish- 
ment infringements of laws laid down to be ob- 
served in her domain swelled to the proportion 
of deadly sins. Helena dimly felt that if dis- 
covered she should be accused of a malicious 
intention of giving hydrophobia to all the young 
ladies, and ruining Mrs. Delacy's prospects in 
life by the introduction of a mad dog to No. — . 

Meanwhile Turk kept up a howl like the war 
song of old Timotheus, " Never ending, still 
beginning ; " and the sound of his sad voice 
made his little mistress greatly dare. 
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First of all she unhooked the dress — a thick, 
heavy gown, which descended on her like a pall. 
Then she felt for the pocket and discovered a 
purse and a pincushion — but no key. She tried 
to replace the dress, but was i^ot tall enough, 
and so it lay in a heap upon the floor. 

"It is very perplexing," thought the child, 
" that I cannot guess on which side she put her 
candlestick." 

She tried that next the door first. Then the 
opposite — and oh ! joy ! There was the candle- 
stick, with its ample circle of tin, and within it 
her fingers struck against the key. Susan was 
lying on her side close to the edge of the bed, 
when she heard the clatter of the key against the 
tin. She stretched out her hand suddenly and 
clutched the folds of Helena's petticoats as she 
was stooping forward, shouting in a hoarse voice, 
" Murder ! thieves ! " 

Helena gave herself up for lost ; she could 
contend against fate no longer. She stood quite 
still, because her heart beat so fast that she 
could not move. She expected every moment 
that Susan would shake her — strangle her — do 
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something dreadful — she knew not what. She 
did nothing at aU. 

The housemaid's grasp relaxed after a minute's 
clutch. She had been dreaming, and the sUght 
noise led her to the conviction that some one 
was picking her pocket in the trouble of a 
crowded thoroughfare, and that if she held on 
tight the offender would be brought to justice. 

When she breathed regularly again, Helena, 
tremulous and crestfallen, took the key, and was 
going on tiptoe over the floor, when she caught 
her foot in the dress which she had lifted from 
the peg behind the door and could not replace. 
She fell forward, striking her forehead against 
the edge of the open door. SuSan sat up in the 
bed with sundry choice vituperations of cats, and 
felt about for the match-box, which Helena had 
had the precaution to place on the floor on its 
side, as if it had been dropped accidentally. As 
Susan was feeling about on the rush-bottom 
chair, and telling herself that she was sure 
she had seen it there before she fell asleep, 
Helena crawled out of the room and made her 
way softly down the stairs. The door yielded 
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quietly to the pressure of the key, and Helena 
regained her candle and descended to the lower 
regions. When, however, she opened the kitchen 
door she recoiled. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

'' And nameless beetles ran along the wall 
In universal panic." 

There were the beetles — larger, fatter, more 
shiny, more crawly, more numerous than ever. 
" Oh, I cannot pass them ! '' she sighed. " To 
feel them with their sticky legs crawling round 
my ankles ; to crush one, and hear and feel the 
crunch." 

'* Bow-wow-wow ! " cried Turk. 

" Bow, indeed ! " said Helena. " Now, if I 
hop over the regiment cleverly, it may be man- 
aged." She did so, and reached the back door 
leading to the area, and looking back at her 
unconscious enemies, who 

m 

** Passed and re-passed, hushed as the foot of night," 

she rejoiced that they were continuing their 
journeys undisturbed by thought of her. The 
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row of beetles was passed, and she could open 
the door in peace. Still she looked back and at 
her feet lest she should be pursued, and put her 
hand to the heavy transverse bar, still looking at 
anything except that which she had to do ; and 
behold ! as she seized the bar she put her hand 
over a fine large cockroach, who was walking 
along on its edge. 

*^ Oh ! " she cried, removing her hand hastily. 
The creature stopped aiid arranged his disturbed 
legs and feeler, while the child looked at her 
hand with disgust. She waited till he had tra^ 
versed the door on the iron bridge, and when he 
was safe she lifted it, and hastening to the coal- 
hole, she opened it, and received Turk in her 
arms. 

" Oh ! my own dear, dear doggie ! " she cried, 
embracing him, whilst with frantic fondness he 
darted his face against hers, bounded away and 
then returned, with looks and gestures of love. 
" I fear you are dirty, my child ; but dirty or 
clean, you are my own. I saved you from those 
wicked men, who broke your pretty leg and 
would have killed you." 
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Now she went to the bone depository and 
selected the largest she could find, and took 
Turk to enjoy it into her bedroom. She fell 
asleep before he had denuded it of every particle 
of flesh and gristle; but when Helena awoke 
next morning Turk was sleeping at her feet — a 
happy little dog — well fed and warm, afteir hi^ 
cold watch on the doorstep, and his scanty food 
doled out by the pity of the charwoman. 

Helena sat up in the bed and looked at him 
sadly. Then she made up her mind, and getting 
up long before Mrs. Crew or Susan were awake, 
she made the kitchen fire, and heating the water 
she brewed a cup of tea, and carried it to Mrs. 
Crew. 

" I thought you would like a cup before you 
got up, Mrs. Crew? '\ 

'' Dear heart ! " said the housekeeper, rubbing 
her eyes, " you are a good girl ! '' 

" No, ma'am, I am not ; I am a naughty girl ; 
and if you do not screen me, I shall be turned 
out into the street very likely." 

" Lord sake ! Eliza," said the housekeeper, 
turning pale, and unconsciously addressing her 
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by the name of her dead daughter, " what hast 
thou done ? " 

Helena was so nervous as to what might be 
the result of her application that she began to 
weep and sob, which sent Mrs. Crew's mind 
wandering in a variety of opposite directions. 
The child had set the kitchen-chimney on fire, 
or she had stolen her mistress's money, or she 
had eaten up the cold apple-tart, or broken the 
best china bowl, which stood temptingly on 
the window-ledge as folks went up the front 
stairs. 

"Do tell me," she said at last, "and pray 
don't cry so, my dear." 

Then Helena spoke. 

" Going along the street I saw a poor little 
dog. Cruel men and boys were stoning him. 
He did not know which way to turn, and I ran 
after and took him up and shut him in the coal- 
cellar last night, and now he is up in my room." 

" Is that all ? " said Mrs. Crew, with a sigh 
of relief ; " you haven't done any thing wicked ? 
not stole nor broke nothing ? " 

" I was afraid you would be very angry and 
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drive the poor dog away," sobbed Helena. 
" Mrs. Delacy is so particular." 

"So she is, but she don't come down very 
often, and she need not see the animal. If she 
does, I'll say 'tis my dog, and she won't dare to 
say * no ' if I wish to keep it. Cooks are cooks 
now-a-days, especially them as is sober and 
honest. But run along, for I must get up now, 
my dear ! Wipe your pretty eyes ; I'll bear you 
blameless as to the dog." 

Helena thanked her very much, and retired 
to carry the key back to Susan's room. This 
was a more difficult task even than the effort to 
obtain it, for it was now broad daylight, and 
there was every probability that the housemaid 
would be awake. 

She was not, however, and Helena stole in 
and deposited the key in the candlestick, leaving 
the passage door open. She fancied that Susan 
would believe that she had not turned the key 
effectually, when she found that the cook and 
Helena w^ere both downstairs. 

The child brought the dog to the housekeeper, 
who propitiated him with a slice of meat, and 
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patted his head, and pitied his lame leg. Tiirk 
understood that he had made another friend in 
the world, and sat curled up in a hamper by the 
side of the kitchen fire, during the hours when 
Helena was taking her lessons in the upper 
regions. When these were over there was great 
rejoicing between the dog and his small mis- 
tress, and Mrs. Crew looked on approvingly at 
the happiness her protection afforded. But the 
child's heart was heavy for her absent mother. 
Her beauty and fragiUty of appearance, her 
seemingly boundless wealth, and an air of unap- 
proachable mystery in all her movements, gave 
her the character of a beneficent fairy to Helena. 

Now she had once more disappeared, and the 
grief of her little daughter was profound ; aU 
the more that she could not speak of her trouble 
to any one. She knew not her address. She 
had caught some words about Italy; that would 
never reach her, she knew. It was hard on the 
child to have a weight of care so heavy on her 
mind, and no friend to lift it even by a finger's 
touch. 

When she next went out for the cook she 

o 2 
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turned her course towards her mother s late 
residence. Tears came into her eyes as she 
hurried along the pavement, thinking of the 
anxious figure she had generally seen, with her 
beautiful face pressed against the glass, in ex- 
pectation of her coming. It is sad, even to an 
acquaintance, to see a house untenanted, where 
he had always hitherto found a welcome. What, 
then, could it be to the motherless child ! 

When she reached the house she saw that 
both windows and doors were open. Some 
workmen were bringing in long planks on their 
shoulders, for white-washing the ceiUngs. A 
paper-hanger was taking rolls of material from 
the cart at the door, and Helena was greeted by 
the odour of oil and turpentine in the place of 
Lady Wjmne's dehcate perfumes. 

Turk looked up in Helena^s face, to inquire if 
she meant to enter, and, understanding her out- 
ward movement as an affirmative, he crept close 
to her petticoats for protection, having a wise 
terror of the sex which had tormented him. 



CHAPTER XX. 

" I flew to her chamber, 'twas lonelj, 
As if the loved tenant were dead," 

No one interfered with Helena, as she walked 
over the house, restraining her tears as she 
entered her mother's bedroom and dressing- 
room. There were little indices of the past 
which went to her heart. On the floor was one 
of Lady Wynne's gloves, bearing the form of 
the hand it had covered and the creases made 
by the closed fingers. Lady Wynne had dropped 
the companion glove, and thrown it aside as 
useless. There were strippings of hair ribbon 
thrown into the empty grate, which Helena had 
seen her mother cut off; beside them lay the 
skin and the stone of a peach, which Lady 
Wynne had prepared for her, daintily, with her 
silver knife and fork, on a china plate. 
. An old gentleman and his daughter came to 
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look over the house, and entered the room* 
where Helena and Turk were standing. 

" Who occupied the house last ? " asked the 
gentleman, of the person who followed him, and 
seemed to be a house agent. 

" The name she gave was Lady Wynne," said 
the cautious man. 

" Umph ! ^' said the gentleman, looking steal- 
thily at his daughter, " the less we say of her 
the better." 

Helena heard, and her face flushed with re- 
sentment. Why should that ugly old man 
speak thus of her beautiful mamma ? He en- 
vied her, no doubt, because she was richer than 
himself, and more lovely than his own child. 
Eut she had no longer time to give to any 
unpleasant surmises, for Turk was sniffing 
vigorously at a piece of paper he had discovered, 
partly concealed by the pole of the scaffolding, 
by the aid of which the workmen were about to 
paper the room. 

What Turk recognised as having belonged to 
Lady Wynne by the sagacity of his nose was 
discovered by Helena by the use of her eyes. 
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That delicately-traced hand-writing was the 
work of her mamma, she was certain, and she 
stooped down to try to possess herself of it; 
but the thick expensive note-paper resisted her 
efforts. The superincumbent weight of the pole 
transfixed the wished-for prize. It had been 
torn in two also, and Helena looked about and 
discovered one piece which had been twisted 
into a match, to light one of the pipes of one of 
the workmen. She looked at the broken sen- 
tences, so precious to her, and tried again to 
remove the note. Two of the paper-hangers 
were on the boundary planks, which rested on 
the poles. There was no chance of getting the 
dissevered pieces till that side of the room was 
finished. 

" How long will you be doing that side ? " 
asked Helena. 

But the men did not notice her ; and she felt 
suddenly as if she had done a shameful thing in 
asking, and that they were laughing at her folly. 
She did not repeat the question, but tore off all 
of the note she could reach, and put it in her 
pocket, with the burnt piece, that she might 
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arrange the juxtaposition of the pieces when she 
got home. The note might not be of any con- 
sequence — not addressed to herself even ; but 
the pieces were valuable, as being her poor dear 
mamma's writing. 

Turk now looked up in her face, as much as 
to say, *' There is nothing more in this room ; " 
but she could hardly keep him by her side 
when, on descending the stairs, he came within 
reach of the larder. He remembered all that 
it had once contained — food very superior to the 
dry bones which constituted the chief of his 
diet at Mrs. Delacy's school. But he was 
doomed to disappointment; and he followed 
Helena with a depressed tail and drooping ears, 
till he reached her place of abode, when the 
thought of a tit- bit, when the dishes were 
cleared after dinner, console4 bim for his fruit- 
less walk. 

When Helena went to bed that night she 
tried to put the bits of the letter together ; but, 
excepting broken expressions of tenderness, she 
could make nothing of the meaning. She spoke 
of a bank-note enclosed, and begged Helena to 
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write to her, and pay for her letter out of some 
part of the proceeds. What grieved the child 
most was that the address to which she was to 
send her letter was partly destroyed. It was 
illegible as it stood; the rest of it was, no 
doubt, concealed by the pole of the scaffolding. 
One comfort was extracted from the note, her 
mamma loved her more than anything in the 
world, she assured her, and would never be 
happy till they met again. She begged Helena 
never to reveal that they had ever met ; it would 
end in their sudden and final separation if she 
did. Helena could receive a letter or two from 
her, if the child would name the address of some 
shop where she might call for a letter. It 
would not do to write to her openly, as Mrs, 
Delacy would have a right to read it, and, pro- 
bably, conceal the fact of her having received it. 

" O, mamma, mamma, I cannot write to you 
when I do not know the address 1 '* sighed poor 
Helena. " I must go back to the house another 
day, and look for the remainder of the letter." 

Saint Swithin now began his usual July in- 
flictions, and day after day the fountains of 
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heaven were opened^ and Helena was not per-- 
mitted by Susan and Mrs. Crew to walk out. 

'* You will catch your death of cold," said 
Mrs. Crew. 

" You will spoil your clothes entirely/' said 
the housemaid. 

So Helena was compelled to wait, watching 
the face of the firmament, hour after hour, in 
the vain hope of release from bondage. ' Give a 
creature something to hope for, and they will 
wait indefinitely. 

Lady Grower had written to Mrs, Delacy to 
arrange that Helena should have her holiday in 
August, instead of June, as that month would 
be more convenient to her to receive the child. 
She was finishing some literary work, and 
dreaded the interruption of a juvenile associate. 
Lady Gower had had unlimited indulgence of 
her own wishes for some years, and the result 
was, as it often is, unlimited selfishness. This 
was the more sad, as she was utterly unconscious 
of the fact. She was a female autocrat; and 
as she meant to act justly in everything con- 
nected with the management of her property^ 
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she was considered an excellent landlord, and 
never was found wanting in her duty to her 
tenants. Excepting with her lawyer, she had 
no communication with the outer world, nor did 
she desire any. She was rigidly just, as she 
believed, but " wanted that sweet virtue to for- 
give" any wandering from the narrow but 
rugged path of right. It was a pleasure to her 
to vmte clever anonymous essays, and read the 
criticism passed on them by those who attri- 
buted her works to masculine authors. When 
she thought of Helena's return, on the 18th of 
June, she felt she should be bringing a spy on 
herself, from a girFs school, who would see her 
surrounded by proof-sheets, and go back and 
repeat what she had witnessed. It must be a 
matter of indifference to the child whether she 
came in June, July, or August. 

Lady Gower had never felt neglect long 
enough to dream what Helena would suffer 
when she saw her companions all leaving the 
house — even her mistress going away to a water- 
ing-place, and the servants left on board-wages, 
having to provide for her meals out of a similar 
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allowance. Had her mamma been there within 
reach, how independent she should have felt of 
circumstances; as it was, she placed her arms 
round the neck of Turk, and wept bitter tears 
on his dear rough head. He tried to console 
her by nestling his nose under her chin and 
making frantic efforts to lick her face ; and then 
she was consoled, for she thought that Lady 
Gower would probably object to her having the 
dog, and the separation was terrible to antici- 
pate, and was enough to spoil the hoped-for 
enjoyment of the park and flower and fruit 
gardens, to which she had been looking forward 
ever since the first pure green buds had opened 
on the trees in the parks. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

** Why should I weep for thee ? why weep in my sad dreams ? 
Farted for aye are we, parted like mountain streams." 

The memory of Sir Atheline had faded, in 
som^ degree, from the mind of Lady Gower, 
where it had awakened a short-lived tenderness 
for his daughter. She curled her lip in a scorn- 
ful smile when she thought of that child — her 
child — the child of the woman who had made 
him unfaithful to her. A sentimental folly, she 
called her feeling now, quite unworthy a sensible 
woman, and a very sensible woman she con- 
sidered herself. But she had promised that the 
girl should come to Loamlands for her holidays, 
and Lady Gower's promises were sacred; so, 
when the proof-revises had been all sent off to 
the printer's, Lady Gower sent her invitation. 

In the meantime Helena had taken advantage 
of the first cessation from rain, to visit again 
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the deserted house where she had spent so many 
happy hours. She looked over the rooms, but 
they were all swept, and a fire was burning in 
her mother's bedroom, where the bits of paper 
had probably been thrown ; even if the fragment 
in question had not been carried off impaled on 
the scaffolding-pole, which, in fact, had been the 
case. There was nothing remaining there which 
interested the child, and she returned home with 
a heavy heart. 

When she received the letter, forwarded from 
Bournemouth by Mrs. Delacy, that Lady Gower 
was ready to receive Miss Vernon, Helena wrote 
a letter to her ladyship, with a new quill, and 
on the best sheet of paper she could find in the 
lonely drawing-room. 

"Madam, — ^I thank you for asking me to 
Loamlands. If you please, I have a little dog, 
whose leg was broken by wicked men and boys ; 
and, if you please, may he come too? He is 
very well behaved, and is called Turk. I am 
your obedient servant, — Helena Vernon/' 
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To this no written answer was vouchsafed; 
but the housekeeper, who came to London to 
take Helena down with her, said that Lady 
<5ower had given permission for the dog to come 
also, on condition that he was not to come into 
the drawing or dining-rooms. 

So Helena felt really grateful to Lady Gower, 
and shook hands with Susan, and kissed Mrs. 
Orew with great and affectionate fervour, who 
wept when she felt the childish caresses, and 
returned them, thinking of her little girl under 
the daisies, in a distant country churchyard. 

When she reached Loamlands, Lady Gower 
looked, with some wonder, at the alteration 
which had taken place in her namesake. She 
was taller, more graceful, and self-possessed; 
but with an expression of sadness unnatural at 
her age. There was also the look of poor Sir 
Atheline, which disturbed the soul of Lady 
<jower with pity. She inquired of Helena^s pro- 
gress, and was pleased to find how much she 
had profited by tuition. 

" You know nothing of Latin, I suppose ? " 
itaid the lady. 
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"No, madam. It is not taught at Mrs. 
Delacy's." 

" But you would like to learn it ? " 

" Yes, madam/' 

And Lady Gower gave the child the old Eton 
grammar to learn the declension of substantives. 

After the lesson had been learnt and repeated, 
Helena played on the piano, and sang her little 
songs in a sweet childish voice. Then she 
walked in the park with the lady whose thoughts 
wandered back to her daily occupations, whilst 
Helena's day-dreams were with her mother. She 
made unpleasant comparisons in her own mind 
between that dear face which made an illumina- 
ting spot in her memory, and the stern beauty 
of the lady by her side. Then she thought of 
a picture she had seen of the choice of Hercules 
— of the seductive softness of the fair creature 
called by the painter " Vice,'' and the majestic 
coldness of the expression on the countenance of 
** Virtue." She stole a look up at the profile of 
Lady Gower, and felt, "I could never love 
inamma if she had looked like that." Yet Lady 
Gower meant to be kind ; but her love, had she^ 
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had it to give, would have been, compared to 
that of her rival, like the regular dripping of 
water from a hard rock, to the impetuous tor- 
rent of a mountain stream, sweeping away every 
obstacle in its course. 

When Lady Gower could abstract herself 
from her published and projected books, she. 
was rather perplexed in mind about the lovely 
tall child by her side. She thought she would 
take her to call on Lord Santly, that he might 
remember his obligations to the daughter of his 
cousin. Possibly, also, he might be pleased to 
observe the results of his purchased tuition, in 
the person of his relative. 

Lady Gower did not wish to establish the 
custom of having Helena always with her in the 
holidays. There used to be a game amongst 
children called "none of my child," in which 
the unfortunate victim is flung against one or 
other of the playmates, each flinging the un- 
welcome gift against the nearest human stand- 
point. 

So Helena was to be flung against Lord 
Santly. Lady Gower determined to take the 
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earliest opportunity of carrying her scheme into 
execution. 

Helena might amuse herself as she pleased. 
There was the park and the garden. She might 
walk alone in either, or there were books in the 
library which might amuse her. "Rosanne," 
and " The Countess and Gertrude/' or ** Miss 
Hawkins's Anecdotes." 

Helena preferred walking to reading, and set off 
into the park followed by Turk, who was so igno- 
rant of his own capabilities that he immediately 
began to make himself objectionable by chasing 
the deer. Helena knew nothing about deer any 
more than her dog, but she had the dread that 
the flying, herd should be seen from the window, 
and was in terrors lest Turk should seize and pull 
down a little fawn, which seemed younger and 
weaker than the rest. The doe turned to defend 
her offspring with love that overcame her terrors, 
and in the panic Helena, breathless and heart 
fluttered, came up and seized the offender, and 
corrected him for the first time in their acquaint- 
ance. The chase had carried her farther from 
the house than she should have had courage to 
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go in cold blood. She was lost in tall branching 
fern, and could not tell, in her ignorance of the 
locality, in which direction she must proceed to 
regain the house. In the distance she saw 
between the trees the tower of the village church, 
and directed her steps towards it, reasoning 
shrewdly that there would certainly be a high 
road in its locality which would conduct her 
to Loamlands. The churchyard bordered the 
p„k, «,d .he climbed into it throtxgh . gap in 

the hedge. 

" Where art thou a-coming to ? " said the old 
sexton, stopping in his work and leaning on his 
spade, as Helena rushed down the bank with 
compelled precipitation, nearly falling into the 
newly-made grave he was digging. 

" I lost my way, and I was glad to come 
where I saw the church tower, for I knew then 
that I should be able to find my way home.^' 

" Oh ! " he said moodily, " there's a many 
who want a home, and I provide it for them. 
They don't like the (thought of it at first, 
but they lie very quiet when the bed is 
finished." 

I' 2 
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Helena looked around, not liking the grave- 
digger's talk. 

"Whose grave is that where the grass has not 
covered the broken clods of earth ? " she said. 

" Oh ! that ?— that's his they call Sir Atheline 
Vernon. Died in Lord Santl/s farm, poor 
chap ! Got no friends to see after him, only a 
little slip of a gal was sent for just as he was 
a-dying." 

Helena felt she was on the brink of a dis- 
covery which might cover her with shame. 

" Was the little girl really his daughter ? " she 
said. 

" Why, yes, I s'pose so. You see, he war 
to have married our lady hup there, only he 
left her and married another woman ; and after 
they had the gal as was sent for, the mother 
runned away with another gentleman. They 
say 'twas 'cause Sir Atheline had spent all the 
money and she could not do without that, and 
the other gentleman had plenty." 

"And there is no headstone!" said the girl 
sadly, thinking of the lack of means. 

" No, there is not. If folks want headstones 
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they had better get them done afore they die, 
that is the safest way. There is a fine monu- 
ment in the church to a Lord Santly, two 
hundred years ago. He ill-used his children 
shamefully, and sent his wife to be shut up in 
a madhouse, when she interfered to save them ; 
but he got that stone done, saying he was a 
tender father and affectionate husband, and a 
good Christian, resting in the hope of a joyful 
resurrection, and left an order that it should be 
put up in the church by his eldest son, and in 
default of his not doing so, all the property was 
to go to a distant cousin. So there it is, and 
folks spell it out and believe it — all that don't 
happen to have heered the story as I did from 
my grandfather, who heard from his 'un.'' 

" Will you tell me the shortest way to Loam- 
lands ? '' Helena asked gently. 

The old sexton pointed his knotted finger at 
a gate leading into the high road, and Helena 
pursued slowly her way. 

She wished to have remained a short time on 
her father's grave, but she feared the old man 
might suspect her of being that " slip of a gal " 
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he had spoken about. Her remembrance of her 
father was that of a very handsome youth, who 
had been accustomed to lift her to his shoulder 
and insist on her standing upright as he grasped 
her ankle. She remembered the lock of brown 
curling hair she used to grasp to steady herself, 
and her mammals pained look of anxiety till she 
was swung down safely to the sofa. " Poor 
papa ! how ruddy and strong he had been then. 
He had sent for her when he was sick and 
dying, and she knew nothing and was too late, 
too late ! Oh, mamma ! I do not believe a word 
about your leaving papa because he was poor. 
You are so tender to every one ! " and Helena 
wept sadly in the growing dusk. She wept the 
more because she wept in vain. She could 
never make papa know now how she would 
have nursed him and loved him, had she but 
been permitted. 

She got to Loamlands just as Lady Gower 
finished dinner, and after washing her face and 
hands and brushing her hair, she came down 
and partook of a cup of coflFee. The lamplight 
fell on Helena^s face, which was disfigured by 
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weeping. Lady Gower knew not the cause of 
her grief, and had no sympathy for a sorrow she 
thought groundless. 

" You are late," said the lady, tersely. 

"Yes, madam, I lost my way in the park.'' 

"Bless me, how very stupid ! I suppose you 
were frightened and began to cry ? " 

Helena felt inclined to renew her outward 
signs of sorrow, but she said nothing, and swal- 
lowed her tears, feeling convinced that she had 
no sympathy to expect. She could only remain 
respectfully silent till the lady chose to address 
her affain. 

The footman brought in the dessert, and Turk, 
who had been watching the door through which 
his beloved mistress had disappeared, rushed in 
and sought refuge at the feet of Helena. Lady 
Gower did not perceive it, and the child took 
him surreptitiously on to her lap. This com- 
forted her. She loved him so, and was so con- 
fident of his attachment to herself. After the 
lamp was lighted Lady Gower gave Helena a 
book to read whilst she took another, and at 
half-past nine the bell was rung for prayers, 
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and when they were concluded she rang for 
her maid to conduct the child to the bedroom 
in which she was to sleep. 

Poor Helena thought of Mrs. Crew tenderly. 
She was like a freshly transplanted flower which 
thirsted, lacking the usual nourishment from the 
familiar earth. She had a loving heart, but no 
one in whom to lavish its fervours. She looked 
with dismay at the large dark chamber, with its 
brown damask hangings, which loomed indis- 
tinctly through a misty atmosphere by the light 
of the single candle. 

"I had better take the .dog down, miss," said 
the housemaid. " My lady will not approve of 
his sleeping in this room." 

" I had rather go and lie in an out-house with 
Turk than lie alone in that dreadful-looking 
bed," said the child; and flinging her arms 
round Turk she sobbed aloud. 

" Well, well, miss ! don't take on so, I won't 
say nothing about the dog. I hope he's clean, 
and won't scrape a hole in the counterpane. 
Shall I stay till you are undressed and take 
away your candle ?" 
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" Oh dear ! might I not have a light ? " said 
Helena, " or some lucifers ? " 

" My lady said I was to take away the candle 
for fear you should set the house on fire." 

" Never mind, then. I will hold Turk tight 
for company ; but you must wait till I have said 
my prayers," and Helena knelt down, burying 
her face in the cold linen sheets, and prayed 
silently. " O God ! bless dear mamma, and tell 
her to come back to me, and bless Turk and 
take care of us both through this night and 
always." 

This was a very genuine prayer. She did 
not begin Our Lord's — Our Father which art in 
Heaven, because she felt that if God was for 
ever in Heaven he could not hear her, and she 
liked to think that He was around her every- 
where ; and she did not care for Hallowed be 
Thy name, nor Thy kingdom come. She did not 
think those kind of good wishes were in place 
in the mouth of a helpless child. God was too 
great for such words, but he could take care of 
her dear mamma and Turk, so for these dual 
blessings she prayed earnestly. 
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When she had laid her head on the pillow she 
thanked the maid hastily, and clasping Turk in 
her arms closed her eyes and composed herself 
to sleep, her chin resting on the little dog's head. 

"If my lady comes in to give the child a 
look," said the maid to herself, as she left the 
room, " I shall never hear the end of it ; but I 
could not be left to sleep in this dreary old bed- 
room for my next quarter's wages, and if the child 
is satisfied with the dog I shall not take him 
awav/^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

** Yet Ohioe sure was formed without a spot, 
Nature in Chloe erred not, liut forgot ; 
With eveiy charm and every graceful part, 
What then can Chloe want ? — she wants a heart." 

Lady Gower was short sighted, and when 
Helena entered the breakfast-room on the fol- 
lowing morning, closely followed by Turk, sha- 
dowed by his little mistress's petticoats, the lady 
knelt down and read the prayers without per- 
ceiving the unusual addition to the suppliants. 
After that it was easy for her to take him on her 
knees between her frock and petticoat. " Dear 
Turk ! " she thought, " what a blessing it is that 
you are so small, and so quiet." 

When breakfast was over the lady adjourned 
to the library, no ink-bottle being permitted ia 
any other room. A heap of small books, each 
encased in a dingy covering, lay on the table, 
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and Lady Gower seated herself to inspect the 
weekly bills. A glimpse showed Helena what 
it all meant. She had seen the like at Mrs. 
Delacy's school, and had heard the wranglings 
at the overcharge of ounces and half-ounces of 
meat, when Mrs. Crew, in despair, had been 
about to succumb to weariness and a muddle- 
headed ignorance of figures, and give veay to 
imposition, till the child turned her lessons in 
arithmetic to account, and took the weekly books 
into her own charge. 

" Lady Gower," she said, timidly, " could I 
not do that for you ? " 

The lady looked round with an amused ex- 
pression of contempt. " You might if you knew 
how.'' 

" I have learnt arithmetic," said Helena. 

"I suppose so," said the lady ; " but learning 
and turning your knowledge to account are two 
different things." 

*' I can do the books, if you please, ma'am. I 
have been in the habit of doing them since I 
have been at Mrs. Delacy's." 

Lady Gower gave her the butcher's book, 
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as being the most difficult, and Helena went 
over it with a flushed face, fearing to make a 
xnistake. 

" It is wrong, ma'am. There are two errors." 

" Stop ! I will go over it myself,'^ said the 
lady. A pause — then she said, " What are the 
mistakes ? '* 

" Two ounces of beef charged for above 
the quantity noted as having been delivered, 
and a mistake of fivepence in adding up the 
pence." 

"Yes, that is correct," said Lady Gower. "I 
see you can be trusted.*' She put a note in 
pencil under the eiTors, and then directed 
Helena to open a drawer which she indicated 
in her bureau, in which there was gold; in 
the next there was silver, and in another, 
coppers. 

'*You will save me trouble," said the lady, 
" if you will seal up the money for each trades- 
man in a separate cover, and count what is left 
in the drawers, writing down the sum and the 
date, which I will sign.*' 

This gave Helena a sense of importance, and 
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she was sorry when her occupation was over. 
When this was concluded. Lady Gower took 
her to the garden, where there was a potting 
shed and a number of new brown pots, with 
heaps of sifted earth and broken shards. She 
suggested to Helena that she should fill some of 
them with the prepared mould ; and, taking her 
to the greenhouse, she told her she might take 
cuttings from any of the geraniums she pre- 
ferred, showing her at the same time which 
branches were unlikely to strike a root from 
having exhausted themselves in flowering. 

" You shall put them in the shade in a cool 
place,'' said Lady Gower, " and before a month 
has passed you will probably have the pleasure 
of seeing some of them grow. Then next year 
they will bloom, and you will be able to carry 
some of your own flowers back to school." 

" Oh ! I should like that very much ! " cried 
Helena, with a sudden flush. 

*' To whom should you like to give them ? " 
asked Lady Gower, idly, not caring for the 
answer. 
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" To mam — to Mrs. Crew," said Helena, who 
had nearly betrayed herself. 

" Do you call Mrs. Crew mamma r " asked 
Lady Gower. 

" No, madam," replied the child, with a little 
feeling of indignation at the idea that, having a 
real mamma so beautiful and refined, she should 
be supposed to bestow that precious title on a 

■ 

<:oarse-looking, though kind and tender indi- 
vidual. 

'* Oh, I thought I heard you say ' mam.^ '' 

" I did. It was a slip of the tongue. I 
wish I knew where my true mamma could be 
found.'^ 

" They said your mother was dead," replied 
Lady Gower, who had no idea of entrapping 
Helena, and cared not whether the frail woman 
was or was not in existence. 

The conversation had carried the thoughts of 
Helena's hostess to the child's friendless position. 

" To-morrow I will take you to call on Lord 
Santly,'' said the lady. "He is your nearest 
relative, and we must not neglect him, as you 
have not too many.'* 
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On the following day, after luncheon, Helena 
was dressed in her best frock and taken to 
Saint's Ley. Lady Gower sent in her name, 
and the footman requested her ladyship to wait 
for a few minutes in the drawing-room, till his 
lordship could do himself the honour of waiting 
on her. 

The cold marble statues in the hall chilled 
Helena, and increased her nervousness. Lord 
Santly was the only person who seemed to think 
she had any claim on him, and this was but a 
slight one. When he came into the room, which 
he did bowing profoundly to Lady Gower, with 
a set smile of graciousness on his delicate aristo- 
cratic face, Helena arose involuntarily, and re- 
mained standing till the gentleman and lady had 
seated themselves. 

*' I called, Lord Santly,*' said she, ** because 
I thought you might like to see your young 
relative." 

"Relative?" said his lordship, inquiringly. 
" I was not aware — I beg your pardon. Your 
relative, did you say ? I am sure I am delighted 
to see any one belonging to you, my dear lady." 
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" There is a mistake/^ said the lady, colouring 
deeply. " Your lordship, in your many and im- 
portant political occupations, has forgotten, no 
doubt, the existence of one who has as yet 
scarcely entered upon the theatre of life. May 
this young lady take a walk in your beautiful 
shrubberies ? '^ 

" Certainly, certainly," said Lord Santly, 
rising and opening the glass door which led on 
to the lawn. 

Helena went out overwhelmed with mortifica- 
tion. No one would own her, she thought. 

When she had closed the door, which feat 
Lord Santly watched closely, lest she should 
have left a chink through which a draught might 
come. Lady Gower said : 

" You were kind enough, my lord, to send that 
little girl to school. She is the daughter of the 
late Sir Atheline Vernon, who died at your off- 
hand farm." 

*' Ah ! did I indeed. Then I suppose there 
is a bill to pay. Board and tuition up 
to Midsummer. Hard on me to have to 
pay for another man's sins ; T, a bachelor, 
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too wise to have any incumbrances of my 
own/' 

" I condole with you/' said the lady. " Helena 
is your first cousin once removed. No, your 
second cousin ; if, indeed, the poor child can be 
considered as belonging to any relative. She 
has grown a great deal, and seems very clever, 
and has profited well by the tuition you have 
kindly bestowed on her. She is growing very 
tall, and you will soon find it necessary to decide 
what shall be done with her. I think it is 
hardly desirable that she should return for any 
lengthened period to Mrs. Delacy's, for I gather 
from her that the greatest part of her time is 
spent with the cook and the housemaid." 

" I suppose your ladyship would not feel dis- 
posed to give her an asylum at Loamlands ? " 
the gentleman asked, inquiringly. 

"There is no relationship between me and 
this girl/' said Lady Gower, coldly. 

" Oh ! I beg pardon. I fancied, as she bore 
your name, that there was some tie between 
you — godmothership, or something of the 
sort/' 
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*' Heaven forbid!" said the lady, fervently. 
" I never would undertake so great a responsi- 
bility as the care of a soul ; nor could I answer 
to my conscience to teach that which I do not 
thoroughly believe/' 

" Ah, yes ; all the nurse and all the priest 
have taught," said the gentleman, indifferently. 
" But about this girl. I fear her unfortunate 
parentage would militate against her getting a 
situation as governess, and her being pretty and 
elegant would beget greater obstacles to any 
wise parent engaging her. What is her age ? " 

"Between twelve and thirteen, I believe," 
said Lady Gower, who did not choose to know 
too much about her. " I really am ignorance 
itself with regard to her. I heard your cousin 
was ill, and calling to inquire found him dead, 
and this child alone in the house. I could do 
nothing under the circumstances but take her 
with me to Loamlands ; and when she left it to 
go to school she wept so bitterly that I promised 
to let her come and see me in the Midsuiqmer 
holidays. I do not mean to pledge myse\f to 
take charge of her twice a year, and probably it 
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might be better if she were placed to reside 
pennanently with some old lady, to whom she 
might make herself generally useful." 

Lord Santly felt rather nettled at Lady 
Gower's seeming desire to free herself from an 
incumbrance. His cousin should not be thus 
considered by any one. He looked out on the 
lawn opposite, and saw the child walking slowly 
and sadly, evidently waiting for a summons to 
return to the room. 

" May I inquire for how long a period you 
have invited your guest, Lady Gower?" he 
asked. 

" I fancied the holidays continued a month, 
but she tells me that those in summer extend 
to six weeks — an unpardonable encroachment 
on the patience of relatives or friends. T con-- 
sider this a disadvantage to the pupil, who loses 
all that she has acquired in the previous 
months.*' 

" How long has the child partaken of your 
hospitality, madam ? *' 

"Oh," said Lady Gower, rather ashamed, 
** only a couple of days." 
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•* I should be sorry that any relative of mine, 
however distant, should encroach on your pa-* 
tience. If you will retain Miss Vernon for a 
fortnight longer, I hope by that time to have 
made arrangements which may tend to relieve you 
entirely of the burden of her company. Now, 
if you please, we will call the young lady in." 

Lady Gower felt "afflicted but relieved/* 
She felt rather ashamed of the part she had 
played, in seeming so anxious to get rid of a 
very inoffensive child ; but the matter was set- 
tled, and she begged permission to ring for 
her carriage. 

Helena came in at the summons given by the 
beckoning hand of the lady, and Lord Santly 
calling her up to him, smiled and patted her 
cheek, and asked her if she had seen the aviary, 
and promised she should come again one day, 
and he would show her his rare birds. Helena, not 
understanding human nature, thought that Lady 
Gower must have been saying she was a very 
good girl indeed, and that she had learnt her 
lessons very well, since Lord Santly was so 
kind to her; — so when she followed that lady 
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into the carriage, and they were driving towards 
home, she looked at her companion with plain- 
tive eyes full of tears, and said : 

" Thank you, ma'am/' 

The lady was troubled and kept silence, rea- 
soning with herself thus : " Had Atheline been 
true to me, this child might have been mine ; 
but she is the daughter of a hateful and vicious 
woman; why should I have the burden of a 
young girl to whom I have to sacrifice my occu- 
pations, which are as the breath of my nostrils 
to my life ? Fortune has decreed that I should 
be barren : why should the pleasures of studious 
solitude, which are given to a lonely woman as 
compensations for the absence of maternal ten- 
derness, be broken in upon by ostrich-hatched 
children deserted by the parents ? '* 

Then, as a running commentary on this — " I 
lost quite half an hour to-day teaching the girl to 
make and strike cuttings " — Lady Gower forgot 
that Helena had done her best to save the lady's 
time and patience by adding up her weekly 
bills. 

Lady Gower had a suspicion that selfishness 
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was growing over her slowly but thickly, like 
lichens, which is a half-dead vegetation ; but she 
did not like to be reminded of it by the observa- 
tion of others, and having wished to seem bene- 
volent and charming to her neighbour, she had 
succeeded only in impressing him with a dis- 
agreeable opinion of her. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

*' reason's dazzled blindness ! 
Too late remoyed, to find 
How much the glow of kindness 
Exceeds the light of mind ! " 

But as she was to get rid of Helena so soon, 
she could make herself attractive. This she was 
clever enough to do when she chose it, and 
Helena felt the magic of an intellectual com- 
panion, though her heart yearned for a loving 
one. 

Lord Santly in the meantime wrote to Mrs. 
Delacy to request her to send her account. He 
also begged her to recommend a resident French 
governess for Miss Vernon, as it was his inten- 
tion to retain the young lady under his own 
observation. 

" No reason less urgent would have induced 
him to remove her from the care of Mrs. Delacy, 
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under whom Miss Vernon's progress in her 
studies had been so satisfactory/' 

Mrs. Delacy had six months before imported 
a French girl, whose mother was a half-caste. 
She had the taint of Eastern blood in her veins. 
Mrs. Delacy had to pay for her journey from the 
South of France, and to advance her money for 
her clothes. She, however, found that she was 
not a safe person to trust with the care of young 
grown-up ladies. She was too much on the 
watch for admiration herself to regard the pro- 
priety of her pupils. In truth, Mrs. Delacy 
distrusted the importation she had made, and 
was in hourly expectation that mademoiselle 
would do something to compromise herself and 
her employer, so she recommended her for the 
care of one little girl, too young, she believed, to 
be led astray by love of admiration, and where 
the solitude would probably be a wholesome 
sedative, to say nothing of the association with 
a gentleman old enough to be her grandfather. 
There was a reason beyond all the plausible ones 
set forward by conscience. Mademoiselle was 
bound to give up half of her first year's salary 
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on consideration of her debt to the school- 
mistress, and the advantage of the situation ob- 
tained by the mistress's recommendation. 

A week after Helena's visit to Lord Santly, 
she was deposited by Lady Gower under his 
roof, and by his lordship committed to the care 
of Mademoiselle -Sable. 

The young governess recognised Helena, 
having seen her frequently during the short 
time she had resided with Mrs. Delacy. Helena 
knew her also, and did not like her. Lady 
Gower took an opportunity, when she was 
standing with the child on the lawn for a 
moment out of hearing, to ask if Helena knew 
her. 

Yes.'' 

Do you like her ? '* 

There was no uttered reply, but the silence 
was pregnant with meaning. 

Helena's eyes looked tearfully at Lady Gower 
as she drove off, and the pleading look disturbed 
the lady for some hours after. It was a look 
from the eyes of the dead father, which seemed 
to say — " I am cold and helpless in my grave. 
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forgotten by all. I cannot stir hand or foot to 
shield my child from harm. Will you abandon 
her to the carelessness of an unsympathising 
stranger ? " 

So Lady Gower told herself that she would 
temporise — she would ask Helena to Loamlands 
now and then. She would call and see her 
sometimes. 

Then conscience told her that she could not 
call on Lord Santly frequently without giving 
the idea that she wished to change her name, 
and she could not invite Helena to come to her 
without extending the invitation to her gover- 
ness, towards whom she felt an unreasoning 
dislike. So she remained with an unpleasant 
feeling of remorse, which made her regret the 
selfishness with which she had clung to her 
loneliness when a sacrifice would have given her 
a quiet conscience. 

" Ithere will be no lessons to-day, of course,'' 
said mademoiselle. " My lord will like me to 
take my pupil for a walk in the park?" This 
was said interrogatively. If Lord Santly had 
spoken what was in his heart, he would have 
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said, " Take her to hell for anything I care." 
But he was not bound to speak, so he only 
bowed, and Helena and the governess being in 
their walking costumes they had only to step 
out on to the colonnade, and thence they made 
their way to the dense shadow of a wilderness 
to escape the too ardent beams of the sun. 

Helena liked the scenery, for it had to her 
the charm of novelty. She liked the solemn 
shadows of the cedars with their platforms of 
dull green, and the slender drooping branches 
of the holly and the acacia. Some ivied trees 
had snapped and fallen across their sturdier 
companions, and the polished leaves glittered in 
the slant rays of the sun. 

**Triste et sombre," muttered mademoiselle. 
Like Cleopatra in " a dream of Fair Women,'* 
she would have said, "There are no men to 
conquer in this wood." 

" You were sorry to leave London ? '' she 
said at length. 

" I was sorry to leave some things," Helena 
replied, " but Lord Santly is very kind." 

" Is he ? '^ asked mademoiselle, doubtfully. 
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" Yes. I was unhappy about my little dog ; 
and Lady Gower asked if I might have it, and 
Lord Santly said I was welcome.'' 

*' Who gave it to you ? " asked the French 
woman curiously. 

" No one ; it came astray.'' 

" Ough ! " said the governess, in a tone of 
disgust, " and a broken leg, too ! " 

" Yes, poor doggie ! " 

** How can you like such a creature ? ^' asked 
mademoiselle. " Now if it were a white poodle 
with half the hair shaved off, and a broad blue 
ribbon round its neck, I might admire it." 

" I suppose, ma'amselle, you love someone or 
something yourself? " 

" Me ! love ! O ciel ! what improper ideas. 
Miss Helena ! You must not think of such 
things. No well-conducted miss ever does till 
she is married." 

" And then ? '' 

" Ah I then she may do as she pleases." 

" I shall not wait to be married. I love my 
Turk and I shall always love him. See what 
beautiful brown eyes he has, such a fine tan 
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colour round his mouth 1 You will be nice to 
him, mademoiselle, will you not ? I will be so 
nice to you and do all you tell me" 

" We shall see," said the governess ; and she 
began to cross-question the child about Lady 
Gower. Did she often stay with her? Did 
Lady Gower visit much ? Was there any sha- 
dow on her reputation that she lived so much 
alone ? 

Helena did not in the least understand, and 
said so. 

" See,*' said the lady, laying one gloved finger 
on the other, " everv one would live in the 
world if they could. Sometimes the world is 
prudish, and says : * You are a naughty lady, 
we cannot visit you.' Then the lady goes away 
and says she has delicate health, and loves 
solitude. Bah! my dear; we all know what 
that means. The world will not have her. 
Then the poor lady takes to praying very hard, 
and goes to visit the cottages, and the clergy- 
man S9ys, ' She has been more sinned against 
than sinning,' and his meek wife calls on her, 
aiid does not half like it; but she is dull to 
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distraction, and fancies red lavender dropped on 
sugar and a little brandy, and so she vegetates. 

" Lady Gower is a water-drinker. She does 
not care for society, but she might have a house- 
ful if she chose." 

" How do you know ? " 
" Because she told me to open a letter which 
came from the Duchess of Riversley, asking 
Lady Gower to go and stay at the duke's seat, 
to help her to entertain a large party.*' 

" What did Lady Gower say ? " asked made- 
moiselle, much impressed. 
" I think she declined.*' 
" Ah ! " I think she must be a little wrong 
here,'^ said the governess, tapping her narrow 
forehead. "There is always something wrong 
when ladies decline society." 

As the governess had made up her mind on 
that point Helena let it pass, as she neither 
knew nor cared ; she was much interested, too, 
in observing Turk's appreciation of the country. 
The eagerness with which he bounded over the 
fern into the covert; the sudden sniff of his 
nose, as it was laid close to the ground, and his 
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overpowering delight when a lively brown hare 
started from the underwood and weeds and 
scudded along in the distance, followed by the 
excited Turk. 

'* Oh, Turk ! bad dog ; come back! ^ cried He- 
lena. Miss Sable only laughed. Helena was ready 
to cry, believing in her ignorance that Turk could 
accomplish that which a brace of greyhounds 
often failed to do. He returned at length with 
a trophy of a bit of fur in his mouth, very down- 
cast, and with his tail depressed ; but whether 
at his sin, or at its failure, we must leave to the 
canine conscience to determine. Helena talked 
to him very seriously, but the artful dodger saw 
love softening her glances and sweetening her 
tones at the conclusion of her lecture, and placed 
his elbows on the turf, and springing up, circled 
wildly round her, and knew he was forgiven, and 
accordingly was on the look-out for the next hare 
or rabbit in his way. 

"You do not seem to care for intelligence 
about your old companions at Mrs. Delacy's? 
You have not inquired after one of the young 
ladies/' 
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"I should like to know if Mrs. Crew, the 
housekeeper, is well," said Helena, simply. 

" What taste ! what degradation ! " said the 
governess. " A cook V 

" She is the only person who was very kind to 
me. The housemaid was, a little/' 

" Oh, let us talk of ladies. There was a great 
loss the day you left the school — at least, it was 
discovered the day you left London." 

"What was that?" said Helena, with but 
feeble curiosity. 

" Miss Vandeleur lost her locket !" said the 
lady, impressively. 

" Indeed ! " replied Helena, with indiiBference. 

" Yes, indeed ! That beautiful locket set with 
her initials in briUiants, H. V.'' 

*' How was it lost, mademoiselle ? " 

" We do not know. She wore it at the dan- 
cing lesson, and she said she put it in its case 
before she went out." 

" She might not, perhaps ; and if she lost it 
in the street, there would be little chance, I 
should think, of finding it again." 

" At all events, the pawnbrokers have had a 
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fall description of it. Poor Miss Harriet was 
very unhappy lest her mamma should be angry. 
Why do you sigh, Miss Vernon ? '' 

"I was not aware that I did; but I was 
thinking that she was very happy to have a 
mamma, even if she does scold her, sometimes/' 

" Ah, yes ; her mother is devoted to her," 
said the lady, sentimentally. 

" She is a cold, cross-looking woman," Helena 
said. 

" When could you have seen her ? " 

Helena was thinking of the rigour of her face 
when Helena's mother had bowed to her ; but 
she answered she had caught sight of Mrs. Van- 
deleur's face when she came to fetch her. 

" She is very strict — very religious," said the 
governess. 

" Does that give her that expression ? '^ 

"Very likely," said mademoiselle, who was 
not troubled with too much sanctity. It is part 
of the regime. Many ladies do that when they 
have ceased to be beautiful, and have not wit 
enough to be clever. But are you not hungry ? 
I am." 
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When Miss Sable returned to the house with 
Helena, she was informed by the housekeeper 
that a substantial tea would be ready for her and 
for Miss Vernon at six o'clock, and coffee at 
nine; such were his lordship's orders. This 
dissipated a lingering hope on the part of the 
governess that she and her pupil might be per- 
mitted to dine with his lordship. It was a bad 
beginning, she thought, but she was not discou- 
raged. Time works wonders, she thought, look- 
ing with pleasure at the reflection of her lithe 
figure in the mirror. Then she sighed, for time 
writes strange disfeatures on fair faces, and she 
caught sight of a suspicion of a crowds-foot near 
her eye. " I must be alert,^' she said. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

** The subtle wile, the courteous tone, 
The scheming brain, were all her own ; 
One web destroyed by wind and rain, 
The spider spreads her lure again.*' 

It was a lucky chance which placed her in 
juxtaposition with a wealthy peer. He might 
be useful in a triple sense. He might become 
foolishly fond, and marry her. He might be- 
come less foolishly fond and make a handsome 
settlement on her, under which circumstances 
she would have dispensed with the ceremony of 
marriage ; or she might make herself so invalu- 
able to him as a nurse that he might retain her 
near him, and leave her a handsome legacy at 
his death. Miss Sable believed that this would 
be the most likely circumstance, because the 
most agreeable to him; for she had observed 
that men do not object to give that which they 
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DO longer can possess, and many are bountiful in 
their wills where others will have to practise 
self-denial to balance their posthumous benefi- 
cence. But in default of the master, there 
might be other birds to be secured. 

From the pretty sitting-room in which they 
partook of their tea, she saw a gig driving across 
the park, and asked the footman who brought 
the urn who was that gentleman ? 

" He is the medical man at Oldchester, who is 
come to visit my lord, miss," said the polite Ific- 
quey, after turning over " miss " and " madam " 
in his mind. 

" Oh ! Is the church near ? '' 

"About a hundred yards from the house, 
miss ; a beautiful chapel belonging to his lord- 
ship's seat — ahem ! " 

" Is it well attended ? " 

"Only the villagers; sometimes the neigh- 
bouring gentry.'" 

" Is the clergyman — ahem — ^young ? *' 

A repressed smile struggled on the man's face 
at the supposition. " No, mam — that is — miss ; 
not very young." 
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After tea, Miss Sable told Helena that she 
should not require her company, as she was 
going to unpack her trunk, and make herself 
comfortable in her own room. So Helena called 
Turk, and went into the park, and strolled about, 
sadly watching the last beams of the sun fleck- 
ing the tips of the branches with gold, and in- 
haling the perfume of the night-scented stock. 

Helena could not feel any of the buoyancy of 
girlhood, even smTOunded as she was by beau- 
tiful objects. She had known for a brief space 
her mother's love, and she could not cease to re- 
gret the loss. " Mamma ! mamma ! '* she cried 
aloud, and then looked around startled, lest she 
should have been heard. There was no hstener. 
The swan saUed down a stream of golden light 
on the lake, two little gray cygnets propped upon 
her sides; the moorhen uttered the faint call 
which thrilled the flufiy breasts of her young, 
disporting themselves under the reedy bank, 
who answered it by crowding to her brooding 
wings ; the rooks circled in the gray sky a few 
seconds, and then roosted in the elm-tops. All 
seemed tranquil and gathered together in the 
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golden hour of sunset and rest. Helena gazed, 
permeated by the sense of beauty. She had 
never before she came to Loamlands seen any 
park except St. James's. Lord Santly's grounds 
were enriched as to scenery by a fine lake, which 
doubled all the beauties by their softened reflec- 
tions ; but the sadness of loneliness made itself 
felt above all. " Mamma ! mamma ! '' was still the 
cry in her heart. It was sunset when Helena 
had last seen her through a haze of illuminated 
dust. She turned and gazed at the gloomy 
house where she was received without being 
wanted. "No one cares for me there," she 
thought ; " no one would miss me if I laid my 
head on the stone steps and slept here all night.'' 
She looked on the water, on which the swan had 
now lost distinctness, and with her reflection 
was blended into a confused mass of white — 

** father, ^ther, draw your dam 
Heroes either a hidy or a milk-white swan.** 

She for the first time understood the confusion of 
obj.cts and of sight which was indicated in her 
favourite ballad. "If I were there in that 
water," she thought, " no one would care." Two 
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paws were pressed against her knees, and a pair 
of honest brown eyes looked into hers with a 
love passing any human love. *' Turk would be 
grieved/' she said, stooping down and nestling 
her head between his sensitive ears, " if I were 
dead. How he would howl! I will live for 
your sake, my Turko. I hope we shall never be 
parted." 

She went in and found no one in the school- 
room. Miss Sable was still disposing of her 
clothes in the various receptacles in her sleeping 
apartment. Helena sat at the window and 
looked through an opening in the trees to where 
some light sparkled in the distant village. 
"Home for everyone but me," she thought. 
Cook had described to her such, from one of 
which she had sprung, and dilated on the little 
garden in front and the piece of potato-ground 
taken in from the waste land by the side of the 
road ; and of the saucepan full of them for sup- 
per when the father and the boys came in from 
their work ; of the gleaning in the haiTCst time, 
and the nutting in the autumn wood. There 
was home, and people belonging to each other — ^ 
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hearts connected together Kke a cluster of flowers 
on one stem. " Oh ! that I could have had such 
a home ! " was Helena's thought ; " but then I 
should not have had mamma/' To have had 
mamma — to have a vague hope of seeing that 
dear face again, so loving and so beautiful, was 
a thought of comfort. Her mamma would not 
forget her. She would come back and inquire 
at the school, and find out where she was, and 
fetch her away to live with her always. Then she 
thought she would study to astonish her mamma 
by her knowledge and accomplishments, and 
her mamma would be so glad to find her little 
girl improved. She turned round in a more 
hopeful mood when she heard a footstep, and 
was greeted by mademoiselle's voice in an angry 
tone. 

"Why are you sitting here in the dark? 
Does my lord's house contain no lamps, no 
candles; and is there nothing to eat? Think 
you I am going to bed with nothing for my 
supper ? " 

" I don't know. I am not informed of the 
ways of the house," said Helena, timidly, not 
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knowing quite what to say, but thinking it 
unjust that she should be charged with want of 
hospitality which she had no power to bestow. 

Mademoiselle went to the bell and rang it 
smartly ; the footman appeared. 

" Do folks never eat suppers in Lord Santly's 
house ? '* 

** Yes, miss, in the servants* hall.'' 

Albert, as he was called, showed, by an 
unctuous glitter on his lips, that he had been 
interrupted in this interesting occupation by the 
bell. He meant to imply that suppers were 
unusual anywhere else. 

" This young lady. Miss Vernon, is hungry ; 
tell the housekeeper to send up a tray with 
sandwiches and some sherry " 

" And water," suggested Helena, who thought 
it hard that she should be pointed out as the 
person whose raging appetite called for an in- 
fringement of the rules of the house. 

" Does Lord Santly take nothing at night ? " 
asked mademoiselle, as the footman was leaving 
the room. 

" A basin of gruel, miss, with salt/' 
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" ciel ! " cried the lady, " what a treat for 
a peer of the realm ! " And she thought, were 
she a peeress, what deUcious suppers she would 
order. 

The sandwiches were good and abundant, for 
the cook, who left her supper to cut them, 
thought with pity of the slender girl, and, 
with a conviction that Frenchwomen ate like 
horses, was determined that there should be so 
many that the pupil should not be stinted. 
This was fortunate for Helena, for her com- 
panion showed not the consideration felt for her 
by her inferior in position. 

In truth, she felt the dislike to Helena which 
grown-up women feel to those who are to 
succeed them in the arena of life. She saw 
that Helena would be strikingly beautiful when 
she grew to womanhood. Moreover, she looked 
down on the child who had held an inferior 
position in Mrs. Delacy*s school, and had spent 
the most of her time with the cook and house- 
maid. She felt that she had degraded herself 
by succeeding those worthy women in the toils 
of tuition. 
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Helena was quite aware that she was disliked 
by her governess, though she was not aware of 
the cause. As she was not disposed to regard 
mademoiselle with any degree of affection, she 
was not much troubled by the conviction of her 
aversion. 

Mademoiselle went to her chamber somewhat 
depressed, notwithstanding the glass of sherry 
which in some degree neutralised the blow. 

*'It is evident," she said, as she took the 
peach-coloured ribbon from her dark hair, " that 
there can be little chance of success with a man 
who takes nothing but gruel for supper flavoured 
with salt.^' 

The swing-glass which gave the reflection of 
her graceful form and astute face reflected also 
the rich drapery of the bed-hangings, satin, 
and embroidered by hand at an enormous price,, 
when women's fingers were more industrious, 
and machinery less known. 

She turned and examined them by touch as 
well as by sight, her French mind appraising 
the value of every article in the room. She 
had lodged in the house of a picture dealer^ 
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whilst she had been obUged to house herself, 
in one of the holidays she had spent during 
her engagement with Mrs. Delacy. She saw 
no reason for going to some dull watering- 
place, when there was plenty to be observed and 
learned in London, without pajrment of railway 
fare. 

The picture dealer was charmed by her beauty 
ftnd intelligence, and her restless desire for in- 
formation. She on her part saw that he was not 
too scrupulous as to how he obtained his chief 
works of art. Many choice specimens of- the 
ancient masters which were thought to be 
hanging safely in the lordly mansions of their 
owners, were changing hands amongst keen ap- 
preciators of their merits, whilst well-imitated 
copies occupied their carved and worm-eaten 
frames. 

This was most common with cabinet pictures ; 
probably their high price was more easily esti- 
mated than the bold sweeping lines and trans- 
parent shadows of the larger subjects and life- 
sized figures. 

" Great opportunities," said mademoiselle, 
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taking one of the wax-lights and holding it 
before one of the priceless miniatures in oils 
which hung on one side of the chimney-piece. 
It was a landscape by Velvet Brughel, with 
small deUcate figures. She looked at it with 
a feeling akin to despair. It was really inimi- 
table ; but there were others which she thought 
she might copy successfully. She hoped that 
stupid girl, as she designated Helena in her 
thoughts, might have some desire to learn to 
paint in oils. Then she might get Lord Santly to 
pay for the materials. She laughed as she thought 
of this. "What they call seething the kid in 
the mother's milk,*' said she ; and then she got 
a little puzzled to carry out the simile, unless 
the picture represented the kid and his lord- 
ship's money the milk. 

She did not mean to offer her copy and de- 
clare that it was an original. No. She was 
not so silly. She would make as nearly as she 
could an exact copy, and then, passing a brown 
varnish over it, place it in the frame of the ori- 
ginal. Not one person in a hundred who enters 
the room would be able to distinguish the dif- 
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ference; and if she procured from the picture 
dealer an old stretching-frame and canvas on 
which to mount her own, the theft might never 
be discovered. A sudden thought arrested her, 
as she caught a glimpse of her eastern luxurious 
beauty : '^ If he should fall in love with me and 
marry me, 1 should be robbing not only him 
but myself — myself,'* she laughed when she 
thought of this, and added, " we shall see.'' 



CHAPTER XXV. 

'* He who wants to catch fish most not mind a wetting. *' 

— Spardsk Proverb, 

The next morning both Helena and her gover- 
ness met at breakfast in the schoohroom with 
brighter faces. Helena thought she would try to 
please her mother in some future unknown time ; 
Miss Ida Sable, bent on finding out her pupil's 
capabilities, to turn them to her own account. 

That day Ida determined to devote to discovery. 
She would contrive to make the acquaintance 
of the apothecary, and find out much that she 
desired to know from him. How could she 
attain unto him ? She might have a bad cold, 
a pain in her chest, and desire his attendance 
professionally; but that would entail a bill, 
which she did not desire to pay. If Helena 
were placed under his care, and required medical 
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aid, no doubt Lord Santly would discharge that 
bill. She looked at the girl, who sat eating 
bread and butter, with her "shining morning 
face," clear shining dark blue eyes, shadowed by 
black eyelashes, well-formed chest, and straight 
spine, and wondered what she could affix to her 
pupil by way of a disease. " She is very tall for 
her age ; grows too fast/' This fact seized on 
to her own satisfaction; she thought she saw her 
way to various things which she desired. She 
would in the course of the day ask for an inter- 
view with Lord Santly, and state her opinion 
that Miss Vernon's constitution was exhausted 
by her too rapid growth, and ask if she might 
request Doctor Spike to see the young lady and 
prescribe some slight tonic mixture, ^ 

About this she said nothing to Helena. If 
Lord Santly refused, she should not have the 
mortification of its being known. If he assented 
it would be time enough to tell the child when 
Doctor Spike was in the house. "If I can see my 
lord alone I can find out many things of which 
I am now ignorant,'' said Miss Sable to herself. 

When the footman was removing the urn, she 
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asked him at what time his master came down- 
stairs. 

"My lord comes down to the library about 
eleven o'clock, miss." 

" Will he see me then ? " 

" Can't say, ma'am. My lord sees Mr. Elun 
the steward, and Mr. James the bailiff, and then 
he gives orders to the housekeeper." 

" I will trouble you to give him a little note, 
Albert," said the young lady, sweetly. And 
retiring to her own room, she wrote on superfine 
paper, -with a fine nibbed pen, a request that his 
lordship would receive her for a few minutes. 

Lord Santly took the note and tore it open, 
with a repressed curse on the writer of such 
hair-lined letters, so puzzling to gentlemen of 
sixty-four years, even with the aid of the best of 
spectacles. At length he mastered its meanings 
and growled out to Albert, " Tell her she may 
come ; I can give her ten minutes, not more." 

Albert carried back the message, and de- 
livered it to the young lady, having by the 
inborn gentility of his nature turned the message 
politely. 
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" My lord/' said Albert, " will do himself the 
honour of receiving you. His lordship regrets 
that the number of claims on his time this 
morning will prevent his having the pleasure of 
your company more than ten minutes.'' 

" Am I to follow you now ? " Miss Ida in- 
quired. 

" If you please, miss.'' 

And Ida gave one last look at a looking-glass 
as she passed, and walked after Albert to the 
libraiy of the peer. As she went through the 
ante-room, she lingered for an instant to see her 
reflection in the glass, and passed her hand over 
her rippled hair to replace a straying lock which 
fell too low over her smooth forehead. Her 
figure was that of a slender youth in woman's 
clothes, and was lissom and graceful beyond 
description ; her skin of a soft brown, eyes dark 
with black eyelashes, finely marked eyebrows, 
and waving hair. She was unusually pale, but 
when moved a delicate rose tint came to her 
cheeks. Her mouth small, with a short upper 
lip, and well-formed compact chin ; the nose was 
straight with the forehead,^ but the line of both 
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receded a little^ and thus did not equal the 
Greek standard of beauty, being more of the 
Indian type. Still Miss Sable was 

" That patent work of Gfod's invention, 
A pretty woman whom one likes to see/' 

She was dressed in a muslin gown, with blue 
flowers. She knew that she was a brunette, and 
accepted the tint and heightened it by its con- 
trast with a cold colour. Sometimes she looked 
lovely Tvith a pale pink ribbon in her hair, but 
that was reserved for a future occasion. 

When the library-door was flung back and its 

r 

interior revealed, Albert, who stood 'behind it, 
was sorry for the pretty lady who talked "so 
sociable like/' He knew the signs of my lord's 
countenance, though she did not. 

Lord Santly was sitting upright in his chair, 
with his face turned towards the door; his 
slippered feet were placed firmly on the ground, 
his hands grasped the arms of his easy chair, and 
his projecting blue eyes, which showed the white 
all round the irides, had an expression of scrutiny, 
not to say defiance. 

Miss Sable sidled into the room, and seeing 
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that his lordship made no sign^ she walked up 
to the library-table near which he sat, Theu 
Lord Santly arose slightly, and bowing, begged 
Miss Sable to take a seat. 

This she did, but she was silent for a moment, 
being disturbed by the hostile front presented 
by a power which she expected to find neutral if 
not friendly. She had to seat herself and think 
of what she had to say, when his lordship said 
coolly, with an intonation of impatience, " You 
wished to speak to me, madam ? '* 

" Yes, sir ! I am engaged to teach Miss 
Vernon, and I wish to know how T am to obtain 
any books of instruction. You see, milor', there 
is the orthography, the geography, the cali* 
graphy, the astronomy, and I have no book, 
not one; and the young lady, she can make 
pastry, and dress the beefsteak " 

" And a very good thing too ! '' exclaimed his 
lordship with enthusiasm, at the enumeration of 
Helena's accomplishments. 

Miss Sable went on» '' She can make the 
sheets, and darn the linen, but she knows not 
much." 
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" In faith/' said the peer, " she is better edu- 
cated than any young woman of my acquaintance. 
Now, mam'selle, give Miss Vemon a few of your 
finishing touches ; teach her to talk French so 
that she can help me out when the French fellows 
come to see my model farm. Let me find she 
can use her tongue for my benefit ; being of the 
feminine gender she is sure to do it for her own. 
Anything else ? '* 

" My lord, a French grammar, a vocabulary, 
a dictionary '' 

" Plenty of dictionaries in the library. Albert 
shall carry one to your sitting-room, a grammar 
also. Yes, yes, — my old Chambaud. I wish 
you good morning ; my bailiff is waiting." 

He rang the bell violently, and Miss Sable 
retired worsted from the encounter. She had 
not dared to attempt the delicate proposition of 
the apothecary. She felt convinced that Lord 
Santly would have pooh-poohed the suggestion. 
" That wicked old man has more quickness than 
I thought he had," she said to herself. " I hate 
himl'' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

'* I call aloud, he hears not what I say, 
I stretch my empty arms, he flits away. " 

Mademoiselle's little plans for obtaining oil- 
painting materials for herself at Lord Santly's 
expense fell to the ground. Helena could not be 
coaxed into the least enthusiasm about drawing. 
She had never made a single effort to represent any 
object, and did not care to do so. Miss Sable's 
brow grew darker, and innocent Helena thought 
that her depression arose from a conviction of 
Helena's hopeless stupidity. At length the per- 
turbed features settled themselves, and she began 
to give the girl a lesson in French, to the child's 
great satisfaction. She had formed a fresh 
scheme, and the painting materials might wait. 

At luncheon she found out from Albert at 
what time Doctor Spike usually called on Lord 
Santly^ and based her plans accordingly. It 
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was evening when he drove up to the entrance- 
gate. Miss Sable knew the direction of the 
neighbouring town, and guessed that he had 
intended to return home after his visit to Lord 
Santly, and would therefore go out of a gate 
in an opposite direction to that by which 
he entered. 

So by that gate she stationed herself, having 
previously made the following observations to 
Helena : 

"Miss Vernon, there is you and me — no 
other — ^you see when there is the lessons we 
are together, when there are the meals we are 

« 

together, together always we will be seek. Let 
us keep apart in the intervals. You walk with 
the dog; I walk alone, then we come again 
fresh,'* 

Nothing could please Helena more. She 
loved her walks with Tmrk. He inflicted all the 
torture that a young dog with vivid instincts 
could inflict on a loving mistress. But then he 
seemed so happy when, with a sharp bark of 
excitement, he displayed at the top of a fern 
clump only the balls of his hind feet, and the 
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tawny tip of his tightened taiL Then, indeed, 
when night was drawing on, Helena would run 
about distractedly, calling, " Turk ! Turk ! '' in 
crescendo tones of intreating anguish. "If he 
were lost! if he got into a rabbit-hole, and 
could not turn ! " What helpless misery she 
felt at the idea. To whom could she apply for 
help ? Not a soul cared either for her or for 
Turk. Why everyone did not doat on Turk she 
had no conception, though she claimed no love 
for herself except from her mamma. Mamma 
loved Turk, too. On one of these occasions she 
called Turk till her voice failed her, and then 
she sat down on the grass and wept* It had 
become too dark to distinguish objects, but she 
could not go back to the lighted school-room 
and leave the dear dog out in the shadows. 
Her head rested on her left hand, and the right 
lay gloveless by her side, when she started at 
the touch of a cold nose, and the truant Turk 
was looking up with brown anxious eyes, plead- 
ing for pardon. Had he been less conscious of 
oflfence, he would have bounded on her at the 
risk of laying her prostrate on the turf. 
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Sbe snatched him into her arms, and showered 
kisses on his smooth brown head, telling him 
how naughty a dog he had been, in a voice so 
soft and caressing, that Turk probably thought 
he listened to a paean of praises. 

When she arrived, dazed by the hght as she 
opened the door of the school-room, with the 
culprit under her arm, she saw mademoiselle 
seemingly content to 

*' Pass her time midst reading and Bohea, 
And sip and spill her solitary tea." 

For she had a French railway novel in one hand 
and a bit of hot buttered toast in the other. 

" Truly, Miss Vernon, you have taken ad- 
vantage of my permission," said the instructress^ 
quietly. 

There was no irritation in her manner, and 
Helena was grateful for her sweetness. 

" I am very sorry ; I hope it will not occur 
again.'' 

She did not like to say that Turk had detained 
her, for' she could not bear that blame should 
fall on him. 

Miss Sable said airily that she had not 
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thought it any use to keep the hot buttered 
toast for her, as indeed was evidenced by the 
empty p]ate; but there was dry toast in the 
rack, cold and flabby, and uninviting. Helena 
took some without a murmur, and whilst Miss 
Sable revelled in her " unspeakable " novel, the 
girl fed Turk with bits of the half-cold toast, 
made attractive by a judicious covering of 
butter. She gave him her share, for his chase 
had increased his appetite, whilst anxiety had 
parched her mouth, and made the washy tea 
and milk (Miss Sable had emptied the cream- 
jug) more pleasant than the sold viands. 

Miss Sable had a pleased smile playing round 
her full lips as she read, but the smile was not 
reflected from the book. She was thinking of 
her evening's adventure with the young doctor. 
She had been wandering, quite unconscious, of 
course, of anything but the beauty of the evening, 
in the little woodland outside the park gate, 
when Doctor Abner came driving down towards 
the gate which led into it. 

His eyes, which were in accord with a brain 
which noticed everything, from the weed on the 
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ground to the cloud in the sky, became con- 
scious of a graceful form revealed partially 
through the intervening branches, leaving the 
outline of a graceful figure in soft muslin of a 
bluish tinge, seen in contrast with the rough 
brown bark of an oak. 

The lady was reading, too intent to be aware 
of his approach, though the distant clang of his 
horse's hoofs had been listened for by her 
anxious ears. /When she heard the slackening 
of the pace, which indicated his approach to the 
gate, she started, and with a sweet obligingness 
came forward to set it open for his exit. Chance 
favoured her ; the gate swung back on a cluster 
of blackberry brambles, which, in revenge, flung 
their long spiked arms around the fragile folds 
of mademoiselle's dress. Doctor Abner, the 
junior partner of Doctor Spike, jumped out in an 
instant and knelt down gallantly to release the 
lady ; but the brambles seemed bewitched ; so 
soon as one piece of muslin was freed the spikes 
seized on another. 

Doctor Abner looked up into the charming 
face which was bent over him. Her face flushed 
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to a delicate pink on her cheeks, for this had not 
been in the programme she had anticipated. 
She had expected to see a pale shrivelled old 
man — ^Doctor Spike ; she found herself engaged 
with one in the prime of manhood. She looked 
down on a head covered with dark short curls, 
a broad forehead, a handsome nose, a generous 
mouth, with regular teeth, which looked whiter 
from the bronze tint of his weather-beaten face. 
His hazel eyes glittered like sparks of iBre from 
under his shadowing brows. He was tall and 
broad-chested, and seemed full of the repose of 
animal power. 

He admired beauty, and did not dislike his 
position at the feet of mademoiselle. The 
horse had no objection to the situation. His 
outstretched neck and heaving flanks told of 
past endurance and a disinclination for fur- 
ther movement. He improved the occasion 
by cropping the grass which still sprouted 
green from under the moist mass of autumn 
leaves. 

With a slight foreign accent mademoiselle as- 
sured the young doctor that she was in despair 
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at being the cause of the trouble he was 
taking. 

He looked up and smiled, and assured her 
he was delighted to have the occupation ; but^ 
he said, "I fear I must detain you for a 
few minutes longer if I am to save this deli- 
cate garment. And he took his clasped knife 
from his pocket, and proceeded to sever the 
tough branches of the briar. By the aid of its 
sharp blade the lady was released from its 
thraldom, and as she stooped to assist the young 
doctor in his efforts to relieve her drapery from 
tenacious leaves and thorns, her deUcate slender 
fingers were in frequent juxtaposition with his 
well-developed hand. She dropped her book un- 
intentionally, for she had not desired that its 
title should be read by her companion. To that 
innocent man, however, it told nothing. He saw 
that it was French, and the lady became more 
admired by him instantly. He had, however, a 
back thought. " Oh ! that it were German ! " 

Now Doctor Abner had not heard of the 
arrival of any visitor at the mansion, and was 
troubled to know how so attractive a vision 
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came into the woodland. In truth, he felt a little 
awkward when he had finished his ministrations. 
So he said, " Your politeness, in opening the gate 
for me has seriously inconvenienced you, I fear," 
and he looked at one or two three-cornered rents 
in the blue and white muslin. 

^'It is of no consequence,^' said the lady, 
sweetly; "and as soon as I reach home," she 
added, turning to the house, " I can change my 
dress/' 

Doctor Abner having no more to say, bowed, 
and sprung into the gig, whilst the lady walked 
pensively toward the house. 
" What a charming creature ! " 
" A very fine man ! " thought mademoiselle. 
*' Ah ! 'tis easy to work on youth," she specu- 
lated. "That old man, he is a brute — no 
use ! " Without being conscious of it, she next 
dropped the peer from her speculations, and the 
young doctor was become the mark at which 
her arrows were to be directed. She was too 
wise to look back, though she wished to know if 
the Doctor's head would be turned in her direc- 
tion, but her quick ears detected an almost im- 
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perceptible slackening of the tramp of the horse's 
hoofs, and she suspected that the Doctor's hand 
had followed the half-unconscious impulse of his 
mind. " A pretty little adventure," she repeated 
to herself, as she returned to the house with a 
quiet smile on her face. 

*' Oh t that she were German I " the young 
Doctor repeated to himself. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

" For expectation is on time intent, 
Whether it brings reward or punishment.*' 

The Doctor was so occupied by the interview 
he had just had with the fair unknown, that he 
did not as usual turn his head as he drove 
through the outskirts of the city of Oldchester 
in the direction usually attractive to him. As 
usual the shutters were not closed on this even- 
ing, and through the half- withdrawn muslin cur- 
tains the flicker of the firelight fell on the smooth 
fair hair of the young girl and the widow's cap of 
her mother. Between them were the cups and 
saucers, and the bright old silver teapot, which 
combinations in former days had made an attrac- 
tion Doctor Abner, who was a total abstainer 
from spirits, could not resist. 

The mother spoke in answer to the thought 
she knew was in Emily's mind. " Perhaps he 
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will come back when he has put the horse in the 
stable/' 

Emily hemmed, but did not speak. It seemed 
uncanny to predict unfavourably, but the girl 
felt that if Doctor Abner had intended to partake 
of their tea that evening he would have turned 
his head towards the tea-table as he passed. 

The mother and daughter sat down in silence, 
for the bright copper kettle on the hob puJOfed 
out signs of impatience, with a dancing lid, and 
a handle which fell on one side with a jaunty air, 
something like a hat rakishly set on, on one side. 
Though Emily told herself that Doctor Abner 
would not come, she sat silent that she might be 
able to listen to distant footsteps. The piece of 
currant-cake cut for her by her mother seemed 
unnaturally dry and tasteless, though the un- 
selfish widow had retained for herself the outside 
slice, which might have justly deserved Emily's 
judgment of its unpalatableness. 

'' He may come in yet before we finish,'' said 
the mother, and she took half a cup from the 
teapot to leave the expected guest a full one. 
"Or perhaps he has to go out and see some 
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patients directly as Doctor Spike is ill. I wish 
he might call in and tell us all about Lord Santly 
and the great house. If my lord once has any 
one so clever as the young Doctor he will never 
be content with the old one again." 

Emily made no answer. She saw no danger 
to be apprehended in the Doctor's visits to an 
old peer. Her mind wandered uneasily over 
some of the Doctor's patients of whom she was 
disposed to be jealous ; but jealousy was a feel- 
ing to which she had no right. The widow herself 
might as well be or even more entitled to the dig- 
nity of injured aflFection. She was an intelligent 
and attractive woman of thirty-eight, and her 
daughter was a fair girl of eighteen, consequently 
the widow was six years older than Doctor Abner, 
and the daughter fourteeen yeirs younger. She 
doated on Doctor Abner, whose attentions were so 
equally divided between the ladies, that, though 
both considered him to be the property of Emily, 
they could bring forward no good ground for the 
appropriation. 

Doctor Abner was a self-made man, born to 
d9ome of the noblest inheritances of humanity. 
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intellect combined with energy and good health* 

He valued the refinements produced by culture, 

and preferred the society of the widow of a poor 

clergyman, and of her daughter, to the richly 

appointed tables of his wealthy patients, where 

other feasts than reason abounded. Doctor 

Abner had sometimes thought of Emily as a 

possible wife, but it made a vista somewhat dim 

and distant; and on the autumn evening on 

which mademoiselle had flashed on him in her 

snake-like attractions, the image was supplanted 

at the end of the vista by a creature with dark 

hair. For this reason it was, that pre-occupied, 

he passed the lowly cottage without thinking of 

it. His not looking was unintentional — the 

worst kind of neglect. The Doctor, as soon as 

the necessities of his patients were attended to, 

sat down to his solitary cup of coffee. His 

notion of enjoyment was to read whilst he drank 

it. He sighed over the difficulties of the page 

before him, and pushing his cup away to a greater 

distance he drew a German dictionary towards 

him, and begun searching out a word over which 

he had stumbled. 



N 
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'^Oh, that I coold get a few lessons in German ! 
The translation of this matchless work is so dear; 
besides, who would be content with a transla- 
tion when the original might be mastered ? Lord 
Santly's symptoms are described there as if the 
writer had been by his bedside." 

Then the Doctor's forehead rested on his hand 
as he pored over the volume^ hopelessly. " I am 
as ignorant almost/' said he, ^' as William De- 
loraine, * Letter or line know I never an one.' '* 
He opened his German grammar to learn a verb, 
and as he walked restlessly up and down his 
little room in the agony of recollective pains, the 
bell of the surgery rang, and he found a messen* 
ger to call him fifteen miles away from home. 
" It would be worse," he said with a groan, " I 
suppose, if I had no patients;'' and with one 
despairing look at the unlearnt leaves of the 
German verb to be, he prepared for his night's 
wwk. 

Mademoiselle, in the mesin time, had taken off 
her dress, and bringing it into the schoolroom, 
she observed to Helena that she did not like to 
try her eyes with fine work at night, and she 
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should be obKged by her mending it so neatly 
that the darn could not show. "Observe 
where the blue threads are sewed/' said the 
particular lady; "and take care that everyone 
meets its feUow, as is just," she added, medi- 
tating. " I suppose you can darn ? '^ 

"Yes," said Helena, dryly; "I possess that 
advantage by my intercourse with the house- 
maid, whom I used to assist in the care of the 
linen." 

"Ah!" said mademoiselle, loftily, "such 
employments are justly considered below the 
dignity of ladies in the present day. I am 
never asked if I can teach sewing." 

Helena thought it rather discourteous to ex- 
press contempt for an occupation by which 
mademoiselle was about to profit; but she 
wasted no more words, and set to work with 
some cotton as fine as the brim of a spider's 
web, and at the expense of some involuntary 
tears, completed the work so skilfully that no 
trace of the lady's interview with Doctor Abner 
remained visible to the naked eye. 

On the following afternoon, Miss Sable was 
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about to wander with her book in the hope that 
quite by accident the young Doctor might return 
to the woodland dell. She was determined that 
Helena should neither spy upon nor interrupt 
her ; so, with an affectation of indifference, she 
flung to the girl a flounced skirt of muslin with 
a long rent in it to be darned, compared to which 
the occupation of the previous evening had been 
play-work. 

Helena thought it hard that she should be 
kept in, when she longed for a run ; and, more 
than that, Turk always counted on it, and at 
four o'clock, her usual time for a stroll, it was 
his habit to come and sit down before her on his 
haunches, looking her full in the eyes, with an 
occasional tap of his fluffy tail on the floor and a 
sensitive quiver of his upper lip, and alert ex- 
pectation in his ears. She flung down the dress 
impatiently. 

" Turk ! you shall have your run,'* and she 
bounded out of the window, and allowed him to 
expend his superfluous activity in repeated circles, 
at the conclusion of each of which he rested for 
an instant before her, with gleaming eyes, his 
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forepaws extended on the earth, his chest on 
the turf, and his hind-quarters elevated and sur- 
mounted by his waving tail. 

All the time she was out, the flounce with its 
transverse tear was floating in her memory, and 
she returned to the schoolroom that she might 
do something towards the completion of her 
task before Miss Sable returned. Helena did 
not credit her with being able to dam neatly, 
and so she sagely imagined that her governess 
could not judge correctly of what time it would 
take to perform. 

She was seated at her work, when the bell of 
the library pealed so energetically that she 
started involuntarily, though she knew the 
summons could not aflfect her. 
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